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FOREWORD 


HE considerations which have prompted me to revisit both 
T German and Polish Silesia are summarized hereunder. 
There are reasons why a monograph upon the Silesian 
question may be of very special interest at the present time, not 
alone in England, but to the world. I have attempted in this 
examination of the results which have flowed from the decisions 
of the Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission not to resuscitate the 
controversy, which too intemperately raged in the Press and in 
pamphlets, and among politicians and economists during the 
years 1920 and 1921. But I have been obliged, for purposes of 
clarity, to restate the argument in summarized form. So much 
has been written, both by accredited experts, and by theorists 
unfamiliar with the conditions prevailing in Silesia, that it would 
seem that the Silesian problem has become a hobby that has been 
ridden to death by journalists, pamphleteers and partisan publicists. 
I have deliberately sought also to avoid any domestic political 
controversy in regard to the control and organization of the 
British coal-mining industry. I claim, however, for this examina- 
tion, written as it has been some seven years after the conclusion 
of the Plebiscite, that the results can be viewed impartially and 
dispassionately in an atmosphere freed from prejudice or partisan 
considerations, and being not tinctured also with an official view- 
point, it has the veracity to be expected of an account, compiled 
actually upon the field of dispute, of affairs in which I have 
actually participated. The conclusions which are reached and 
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. the inferences which are drawn are those of a witness, who has 
closely” investigated the issues, and has done so with complete 
impartiality. 


As to this, no apology from myself is necessary except that 
my authority for writing such a book is that, as one who has 
spent a considerable number of years in the public service, in 
the Regular Army, in the Colonial Service and under the Foreign 
Office, I should not unnaturally be expected to have some further 
interest in the fruits of my work; and I hope also that I may be 
representing, if only by proxy, what would be the considered 
view of responsible British members of the late Commission. 
Moreover, the question of Silesia is of high importance to anyone 
who plays any part in the public life of this country. Great Britain 
has more than generously supported the League of Nations. To 
the great mass of British people, of whatever political view, the 
League has quickly become the sheet-anchor of British foreign 
policy, and of world polity. At the last meeting of the League 
at Lugano, the ideals inspired and proclaimed at Locarno gave 
place to a quarrel between the Polish and German representatives, 
which if they are to be continued must cause the gravest mis- 
giving in this country. The League will meet again in March, 
and it is the intention to discuss fully the Minority question, 
particularly as it is exhibited in the Silesian territories. It has 
seemed to me, therefore, a duty to revisit Upper Silesia for the 
purpose of examining without bias as to one party or the other, 
the suggestions, made on both sides, that the Minorities, Polish 
and German, are being subjected to ill-treatment and perhaps 
also to tyranny, which, if substantiated in fact, is a condition 
certainly not in keeping with the aspiration of British members 
responsible for the conduct of the Plebiscite itself, and for the 
recommendations which were made to the Supreme Council, 
under Articles 87 and 88 of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
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Memorandum which follows hereafter seeks to test evidence 
contributed both from Polish and German sources in regard to 
the Minority question. No similar memorial has been prepared 
or written by any unbiased independent witness with a full 
knowledge of the facts. 


I should say that I am familiar with the arguments which were 
advanced by M. Korfanty in Paris, and with the writings upon 
the Silesian problem of such authorities as Professor J. M. Keynes, 
Mr. A. L. Garvin, Mr. Headlam Morley, Mr. Sidney Osborne, 
Deputy A. Wierzbicke and M. Kramsztk, Major Robin Grey, 
the Professors of the Osteuropa-Institut in Breslau and with 
the important articles which have appeared in the leading news- 
papers of Great Britain. 


I have been rendered the utmost courtesy by the inhabitants, 
both German and Polish, during my recent visit. I shall not 
forget the unfailing kindness and help which I have received in 
~ castle and in cottage, by all classes of the community. 


But my interest in the Silesian question does not end with a 
desire to clarify the issue as it affects the Minorities and the League 
of Nations. I had already learnt during 1920-21 that the coal- 
mines and industries of Silesia were magnificently organised. 
The German industrialists who developed and controlled these 
enterprises in the past realised that the psychological factor in 
industry was the keystone of evolutionary progress and of peace. 
In consequence, the human factor has received even greater 
stimulus from capital outlay and welfare supervision than have 
machinery and industrial organization. For some years, without 
possessing any vested interest whatsoever, I have taken a deep 
interest in ‘the welfare of our mining community. The coal, 
mining industry remains the most tragic circumstance in English 
life. A solution of the problem seems to have baffled politicians, 
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economists, owners and miners alike. The Upper Silesian coal- 
field is one of the largest in the world, with immense potentiality 
for the future. It is so situated geographically that, without equal 
conditions in production, and in the standard of life of the workers, 
it constitutes a serious competitor with our own coal-fields in 
several markets. It is right, therefore, that the British people 
should be informed as to the practicability for British coal being 
able to compete with Silesian coal in those markets which are 
especially favourable to our own product and its transport facility. 
The British people have a right to know also whether the deter- 
minations made in Paris, rightly or wrongly, in the demarcation 
of the new German-Polish frontier in Silesia have militated against 
the success of our own coal-mining industry in the export market. 
The decisions then taken, as will be shown, were political 
and military, to which the moral principle was sub- 
ordinated. 


But such knowledge should certainly be available to the 
owners of coal-mines and to the hewers of coal themselves. 
I have attempted, therefore, to make some contribution to the 
considerations which must be taken immediately in regard to 
the unhappy state of our own mining industry, especially as 


it affects the lives and homes of hundreds of thousands of 
workers. 


The report of the Industrial Transference Board suggests the 
transference of vast numbers of workers from the mining areas, 
especially in South Wales and in Durham, to others, more 
fortunate, in which they will become gradually absorbed. Such 
transference has commenced in a small way, and special works 
of public utility have been commenced, or are envisaged, with 
a view to providing employment for at least that part of our 
mining population which can never again be employed within 
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the industry. I suggest, however, that there is no authority yet 
competent to say what numbers of men and boys will be able 
to remain so employed. The work of the Industrial Transference 
Board and of the Ministry of Labour in this respect must therefore, 
SO it would seem, be continued indefinitely. The response to the 
Prime Minister’s appeal in August last was also astonishingly small, 
and nothing of any moment has been achieved for the unemployed 
miners other than a last minute appeal to national and individual 
charity for the purpose of saving the miners’ families from the ~ 
final degradation of destitution during the winter months. 
A factor of immense importance which must influence the activity 
of the Ministry of Labour and necessarily also public utility 
schemes designed to prevent physical and moral deterioration, 
is the question of the probability of being able again to compete 
successfully in those foreign markets which we have lost. This 
question was most ably analysed by the Royal Commission, 1925, 
though its forecast has not in some respects justified the hope 
expressed. I suggest that a better knowledge of the potentiality 
of the Silesian coal-fields must influence, profoundly, decisions 
which will have to be taken at no distant date in regard to this 
matter. 


In the pages which follow, therefore, I have summarized the 
history of this territory, have restated the events during 1920-21 
covering the actual Plebiscite, and have re-examined again the 
problem, economically, socially, politically, especially having in 
mind the grievances which it has been alleged exist. I have 
sought to disentangle truth from the fiction of propaganda, and 
to lay the matter clearly before a nation, the British people, who 
not least among the nations have exhibited an ardent desire for 
justice and fair play, and who, also, as past history demonstrates , 
not least among the nations, have exhibited an ability to co-operate 
in harmony with any with whom they may have quarrelled. 
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The months which I have spent in this territory, little known 
to British people, have awakened in me a profound regard for 
the inhabitants. Whether peasant stock of the forests and the 
fields, or workers in the vast industrial belt, the Silesians are 
frank and generous, courteous and hospitable, and peculiarly 
lovable. For this reason it is, therefore, indeed sad that the nation 
has been torn asunder to serve political interests which they 
cannot properly understand. My memories of, and close asso- 
ciation with, French troops in 1914, on the Somme in 1916, at 
the battle of the Lys in 1918, are far too poignant to permit to 
forget either the heroism or the sufferings of our Allies, while 
the unfailing kindness of farmers in Picardy, whose open hos- 
pitality I received for four years, abides uppermost in my mind. 
But the fever of war has gone. More than ten years ago the 
Armistice was signed. Great Britain has always claimed to be 
just towards her enemies. In South Africa those lately engaged 
in bitter warfare now share acommon destiny. I cannot, therefore, 
permit myself a partiality for French policy, though I may feel 
warmly towards France, nor can I witness in silence the tyran- 
nising of subjects of an ex-enemy, whom I have now learnt to 
respect and for whose people, with better knowledge, I now 
possess both admiration and affection. I prefer to be a better 
European, and it is in such a mood that I have contributed this 


work. 


It is right, too, that we should be properly informed as to 
whether, perhaps, in the excited post-war atmosphere and during 
the bargaining at Versailles, an injustice may have been done to 
the nationals of our late enemies, which has now reacted to the 
disadvantage of our own key industry. If, in fact, an injustice 
has been enabled, then the British people will be the first in their 
desire to remove both griefs and grievances; and this they can 
achieve by action in the political field. If, on the other hand, 
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we are satisfied that the arrangement is equitable, then it is at 
least clear that the Baltic market may have become a declining 
asset for British coal. 

It will not be difficult to calculate the number of coal-hewers 
and their families, who, as the direct consequence of this loss, 
must seek fresh avenues of employment ; or for whom a Govern- 
ment responsible for their lives, as well as for our foreign policy, 
must find work of a wholly different character. By the tonnage 
lost, also, in the Baltic, must British capital invested in our mines 
be written down in order to meet the depreciated turnover and 


profit. 


The subject is so vast that it is impossible for me within the 
scope of this short book to cover it in its entirety. All I 
have attempted to do is to provide facts, to recite history 
without favour, and to demonstrate the relation between the 
Silesian problem and that of our own domestic unemployment 


problem. 


My investigation would have been even more thorough had 
not the severity of the weather not only made it very difficult 
to get about the country, but often even physically painful to 
be out of doors for any length of time. The season was the 
coldest recorded for 140 years, the temperature falling as low as 
—47 degrees Centigrade. The inhabitants would only go out of 
doors with faces completely bandaged or muffled; while hares, 
rather than perish in the fields, preferred the greater warmth of 
civilisation and the danger of the villages in which in hundreds they 
were slaughtered. Railway points froze, delaying trains by many 
hours, and Silesia was the most intensely cold part of Europe. 
Despite this, I succeeded, however, in traversing Silesia in the 
course of this investigation almost from end to end, covering 
Myslowitz, Kattowitz, Beuthen, Tarnowitz, Lublinitz, Hinden- 
burg, Gleiwitz, Tost, Kreuzberg, Oppeln. 
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Each chapter, for convenience, within itself, summarizes the 
more important evidence and conclusions reached in other chapters, 
in order that any reader preoccupied with much reading can more 
quickly turn to that chapter which most closely touches his own 
interest, and can assimilate both the main facts of the general 
position as well as the detail of his special interest. 

My earnest hope is that those responsible for the destiny of 
our people will at least familiarize themselves with the facts. 


GRAHAM S. HUTCHISON. 


THe Op GARDEN, 
HILLINGDON, 
MIDDLESEX. 


March, 1929. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF UPPER SILESIA 
AND OF ITS PLEBISCITE. 


SILESIANS AND GERMAN CULTURE. 

PPER Silesia is essentially German, as this monograph in 
other chapters clearly demonstrates. The territory, it is 
true, was connected with Poland for a century and a half, 

the association having commenced in the year 1163, but, in 1335, 
King Casimir of Poland formally renounced Upper Silesia. From 
this date Upper Silesia formed a part of the German Empire 
until 1745, thence as part of Austria under the Hapsburgs and 
later as part of the Prussian Province of Silesia. Politically, 
therefore, for 587 years this territory has belonged to the German 
Empire and in practice it has been connected with it for 759 years. 
Silesia was colonized by the Germans before the twelfth century, 
who founded towns and introduced the new culture, social, 
literary, artistic, developing in Western Europe. Its industrial 
development dated from the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
and, therefore, from the transfer of Silesia to Prussia began 
the expansion of its coal, iron, zinc, lead and metallurgical 
products. 

Silesia, therefore, through the centuries has become a country 
with German culture and a mixed German-Polish population. 
German culture is the common property of the inhabitants, but 
the language has remained largely what is known as “‘ Wasser- 
Polnisch,”’ a dialect which is to the Pole what the Glasgow dialect 
is to an Englishman, or what the patois in the Valais of Switzerland 
is to a Parisian. ‘‘ Wasser-Polnisch ” contains very many German 
words, introduced of necessity in relation to matters of higher 
culture, technique and so forth by the German immigrants. This 
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dialect is understood by the majority of the population of German 
origin. Upper Silesians are, therefore, a racial unit, economically 
a part of Germany and in culture aspiring towards the higher 
culture of Western Germany. 


SELF-DETERMINATION. 

The War was determined by the acceptance of all the bel- 
ligerent parties of the principles embodied in the Fourteen Points 
enunciated by President Wilson. The Treaty of Versailles, besides 
the other obligations which it imposed upon the enemies of the 
Allied Powers, was based fundamentally upon the Fourteen Points. 
Among them was the “ Principle of Self-Determination,” namely, 
the right of minority nationals included within the older Empires, 
and of State combinations under central government, to declare 
for Autonomous Government, or alternatively for inclusion under 
some other central Government. Thus, in consequence, for 
example, upon this principle, the Empires of Germany, of Austria 
and of Russia were disrupted and partitioned ; the new States of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia were fashioned ; and Plebiscites 
were held in East Prussia and Schleswig-Holstein, while Danzig 
became a free port. Of the Plebiscites, that of Upper Silesia 
undoubtedly from every point of view was of greatest importance, 
its decisions of most far-reaching consequence. | 


THE PLEBISCITE. | 

Prior to the War the whole of Upper Silesia formed a part 
of the German Empire. 

The history of Upper Silesia, and of the Plebiscite period in 
1920-21, is of the greatest interest. The writer was a witness 
of the principal events during what were the most dramatic and 
consequential months of all its history, and now after the lapse 
of so many years, he can describe the events in their correct 
perspective. 

The Polish case for Plebiscite was represented in Paris by 
M. Korfanty. Based upon the fact that a considerable proportion 
of the Upper Silesian population speak the dialect “ Wassere 
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Polnisch,” to which reference has been made, and that in past 
history for a period Upper Silesia has formed part of the Polish 
Kingdom, M. Korfanty successfully swayed the Peace Conference 
to grant a Plebiscite for Upper Silesia. It may be remarked in 
passing that very few of those concerned with the arrangement 
of the Treaty and with its ratification in the British Parliament, 
possessed any idea even as to the geographical position of this 
territory, apart from its supreme economic significance in the 
European polity. 
THE PoLisH Coup pD’Erat, May, 1921. 

The Poles immediately organized two revolts with the object 
of establishing a coup d’état in Upper Silesia. Both failed. The 
revolt in May, 1921, later, was of a more serious character. Those 
familiar with the situation came to the conclusion at the time, 
and their conclusions were supported by responsible members of 
the House of Commons, including the Prime Minister, that this 
serious revolt was carried out with the connivance of both the 
Polish and French Governments. 

But there was never any question concerning the policy of 
the French in regard to Upper Silesia. The discussions in Paris 
which led up to the framing of Articles Nos. 87 and 88 of the 
Treaty of Versailles very clearly revealed French intentions, of 
which, also, no secret was made. It is difficult to believe that 
Great Britain and Italy acquiesced in this policy, and it is amazing, 
therefore, that France was given the preponderating influence in 
the Upper Silesian Commission. General Le Rond, an able and 
skilled diplomatist, was appointed President; the armed forces 
were placed under General Gratier, a very senior French General ; 
the Prefecture, governing the whole Administration of the Ter- 
ritory, to M. Anjoubault, an official of wide experience; the 
Police placed under General Bonnet, who had lately commanded 
the Gendarmerie of the North-East of France; the majority of 
troops were French, with some Italians; and, except for a 
weak Brigade after the Plebiscite, there were never any 
British troops in Upper Silesia. From the Constitution of the 
Comthission, it would appear, therefore, that Great Britain and 
Italy were subordinated to French policy. This policy, both 
politically and economically, was to allot Upper Silesia to the new 
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State of Poland, including the rich coal-fields and industrial area 
of Beuthen, Kattowitz, Konigshutte and Zabrze. 

M. Korfanty was obviously informed that both the British and 
Italian Governments, in making their recommendations to the 
Supreme Council in Paris, had considered that, with the exception 
of a few minor adjustments of the frontier, only part of the district 
of Rybnik and that of Pless should be allocated to Poland. This 
was also the considered opinion of the economic and other experts 
attached to the Commission. The French, with logical consistency, 
were determined, however, that the whole of Upper Silesia, at any 
rate up to the line of the River Oder, should pass to Poland. It 
is clear from subsequent history that the French financiers, in- 
dustrialists and militarists were possessed of the vision of a new 
Germany bounded on the west by the River Rhine and on the 
east by the River Oder. Since it seemed, however, that the 
French-Polish policy would fail, Korfanty, with a mob of youths 
and boys, under the leadership of officers in the uniform of the 
well-known Haller Army from Cracow, swept westwards capturing 
towns, cities, seats of government, railway centres, transport and 
the means of communication, up to what was known as the 
Korfanty Line, approximately that of the River Oder. General 
Gratier, appropriately and conveniently, had withdrawn the 
French troops, roughly 10,000 men, who constituted the whole 
of the Allied Army responsible for the preservation of order, 
except for a thin force of Italian soldiers, and, while the Polish 
rebels advanced, the French troops were peacefully engaged in 
army exercises in a remote corner of German South-West Silesia, 
a territory in no way in dispute. It was quite obvious, however, 
that the coup d’état had been arranged several months previously ; 
and it was launched after the members of the Commission were 
generally aware as to the recommendations which would be made 
by the majority of the Commission, namely, the British and the 
Italian Commissioners. During this “ Putsch” a number of 
German officials and other citizens were subjected to violence 
and ill-treatment ; the German inhabitants were terrorized ; while 
the Italian soldiers who were left alone to uphold the authority 
of the Allies, lost some thirty men killed in action before they 
were finally driven back. The German civilian population, who 
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had probably anticipated a ‘‘Putsch,” then formed a defence corps, 
so that during the first and second weeks of May, 1921, two armies 
were opposed to each other in the field. The writer was personally 
left with the duty of preventing further bloodshed, and with 
considerable difficulty arranged a forty-eight hours’ armistice in 
order to provide time for diplomatic intervention. 

There followed in the House of Commons a debate (in a later 
Section some of the speeches are quoted i” extenso) which revealed 
the fact that representative authorities of the three political parties 
in Great Britain refused to be parties to such a coup d'état, or to 
countenance British adherence to such a method of exerting 
influence upon the Plebiscite decision. 


THE CoMMISSION’s FUNCTIONS. 

The Treaty itself does not, perhaps, always give quite clear 
guidance, but it is plain that the instruction is that the Commission 
should firstly make a recommendation. The words of the Treaty 
are as follows: ‘“‘In this recommendation regard will be paid to 
the wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the 
geographical and economic conditions of the locality.” The 
‘result of the vote showed that in the proportions of six to four 
the inhabitants voted for the continuation of German rule and 
possession, while without doubt, also, in the opinion of the 
experts, and as has also been declared by the injury done to our 
own coal-mining industry, the economic conditions demanded 
that this territory should with certain minor adjustment, be 
taken over again by the German Administration, both in the 
interests of the Silesian inhabitants themselves and with due 
regard to European policy as a whole. 

The second step following the recommendation by the Com- 
mission was the final decision by the Supreme Council in 
Paris. We have no information as to what were the considera- 
tions which weighed so strongly with the Supreme Council that 
it ignored the majority recommendation of the Commission and 
the advice: of the economic experts, deciding to pass to Poland 
the whole of the industrial area ; but it would appear that military 
influence and opinions preponderated. Whatever influences were 
at work, we now know that the decisions have proved disastrous 
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to Great Britain, to the stability of Europe and to the peace of 
the world. 
A Farr ACCoMPLI. 

We may recollect a cynical remark by M. Korfanty to the 
Matin correspondent early in June, 1921, following the “ Putsch ” 
and after a British brigade had been despatched to Upper Silesia. 

M. Korfanty, fearful lest his plot should fail through the 
impartial solidity of British soldiers and due to a belated policy 
of British determination, redoubled his propaganda effort. “* Voila 
les veritables electeurs,”’ he said, pointing to the Schnoppnitz and 
Beuthen chimneys. “ Pour le grand capital Anglo-Allemand, ce 
sont les seules voix qui comptent. Les hommes, cela n’a aucune 
importance.” | 

It is the fact, certainly, that we in Great Britain to-day must 
be preoccupied to the exclusion of almost any other consideration 
by the welfare of our own men, hundreds of thousands of whom 
are unemployed ; and we may enquire what it is that “le grand 
Capital Franco-Polonaise ”’ has accomplished for the unimportant 
Polish miner. A comparison of British, German and Polish wages 
indicates which are “les seules voix qui comptent.” It is quite 
clear that M. Korfanty, with specious promises that have never 
been fulfilled, secured the adherence of many Silesians to his 
propaganda thesis. The armed mob which carried through his 
behests in the May, 1921, ‘“‘ Putsch”’ consisted of mere boys, 
immature, half-educated, commendably high-spirited and adven- 
turous, as the photograph of a typical company clearly shows. 
By clever propaganda M. Korfanty inflamed the youthful passions 
of these youths, seducing them from the paths of law, order and 
justice, and promoting in them characteristics which would have 
shamed the better class of brigand. By the methods of armed 
force, a fait accompli was established in defiance of the recom- 
mendations of the British and Italian Commissioners, and with 
the active connivance of the French authorities, who ardently 
desired it, and were determined upon its accomplishment. The 
British possessed no troops, other than a handful of officers, with 
which to withstand the threat to British authority, while the stand 
made by an isolated post of Italian soldiers lost Italy some thirty 
men killed. The provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were in 
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consequence flouted and a final decision as to the Partition of 
Silesia was made in Paris, almost entirely ignoring the considered 
recommendations of the British and Italian Commissioners and of 
the experts. 

Is BRITAIN BLIND ? 

In January, 1923, the author wrote as follows: ‘At the ter- 
mination of the war I had hoped that the treaties would be framed 
in such a way as to provide for just and reasonable reparations to 
those countries which had suffered material damage, while out of 
the treaties would arise a new basis of agreement and co-operation 
between all the nations. I had also hoped that these treaties 
would be based upon the ideals which sustained our people 
throughout the war and for which Great Britain stood. The 
Treaty of Versailles was drawn up, while M. Clemenceau rejoiced 
that through its instrument ‘the peace was war carried on by 
other means.’ I claim that as fundamental to peace, the League 
of Nations, to which I give my best whole-hearted support, should 
be separated from the Treaty of Versailles, and be reframed in keep- 
ing with the ideals which are the national heritage of the British 
people, and which ideals have too long been prostituted in the 
terms of the Treaty. It must be remembered that 41 per cent. of 
Great Britain’s products are made for export. The prosperity of 
Europe will never return until armies of occupation are abandoned, 
the sovereignty of every State re-established, absurd indemnities 
abandoned and a Peace of violence replaced by a Peace of justice.” 
Surely these observations are as true to-day as they were years 
ago. The distress which our people have suffered, and in greater 
intensity are now bearing, is assuredly sufficient proof. And the 
problem of Coal remains urgent, insistent and unsolved. Will 
prosperity spring from so much wrong? Is Britain blind ? 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF SILESIAN PARTITION. 


TNDER the terms of Article 88 of the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles, the Plebiscite was taken on the zoth March, 
1921, in the greater part of Upper Silesia and in a small 
frontier district of the Lower Silesian Namslau area, the result 
of which was that out of 1,185,611 votes polled, 707,143, or 
approximately 60 per cent., were cast in favour of Germany, and 
478,418, or approximately 4o per cent., in favour of Poland. On 
the basis of this Plebiscite result and an opinion obtained from 
the Council of the League of Nations in the matter, the Council 
of Ambassadors considered it right to divide Upper Silesia in 
such a manner that approximately one-third of the country, with 
less than one million inhabitants, was annexed to Poland, while 
the remainder of the territory was left with Germany. 

There has been an endeavour, by means of extensive propa- 
ganda, to represent Upper Silesia in America and among the 
Western Powers as an entirely Polish country, and historical and 
ethnographical, as well as economic, arguments have been pre- 
ferred in favour of assigning Upper Silesia to Poland. 


HisTory. 

History, however, hardly favours the Polish claims. Upper 
Silesia had only been connected with Poland for a century and a 
half ; nor had this connection been actual since 1163, while in 1335 
the King of Poland, also, formally renounced Upper Silesia. From 
that time onwards Upper Silesia belonged to the German Empire, 
until 1745 as part of Austria under the Hapsburgs, and afterwards 
as part of the Prussian province of Silesia. - Upper Silesia has 
therefore belonged to the German Empire for 587 years politically, 
and for 759 years actually. 
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SETTLEMENT. , 

Upper Silesia was colonized by the Germans before the twelfth 
century, at the time of the migration of peoples; since that time 
it has been, without interruption, the objective of German im- 
migrants from the west, who, partly as peasants, partly as artisans, 
settled, founding towns and opening up the country to culture. 
The industrial development of the country, which led to the 
exploitation of its coal, iron, zinc, lead, etc., dates from the middle 
of the eighteenth century and therefore from the transfer of Upper 
Silesia to Prussia. 


NATIONALITY, CULTURE AND LANGUAGE. 


The continual settlement of German elements in Upper Silesia, 
lasting for approximately 900 years, caused it to become a country 
with German culture and a polyglot population. Whereas German 
culture was the common property of the whole population, the 
language has remained partly “ water Polish,” a dialect which is 
essentially different from Polish, containing very many German 
words, and understood also by the majority of the population of 
German origin. Owing to the fact that nearly all Upper Silesians 
speak German and “ water Polish,” they have come to consider 
themselves in the course of the centuries as a racial unit, whose 
national consciousness has not yet, perhaps, found proper ex- 
pression. With regard to nationality, the Upper Silesian may be 
characterized as being a patriotic Upper Silesian in the first place, 
a pious Catholic within the German community of culture in the 
second place, and as using as a language either German or 
*“‘ water Polish.” 


PLEBISCITE AND DISMEMBERMENT. 


The result of the Plebiscite of 1921 was three-fifths of the 
total poll in favour of Germany. The result would probably 
have been even more favourable had all the thousands of Germans 
who had immigrated since 1908 been allowed to take part in the 
Plebiscite ; and if the vindictiveness directed by the Poles against 
the Germans had not frightened many of them into abstaining 
from any participation in the ‘Abstimmung.” 

In view of the Plebiscite result, it would have been right and 
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proper if the whole of Upper Silesia had been left with Germany, 
the more so since it forms an historic, ethnographic and cultural 
unit. From the economic point of view, also, this territory 
presents a large, complicated and interconnected industrial system, 
equipped with a highly developed, centralized net of lines of 
communication and pivoted on the Oder. In spite of these facts, 
the Council of Ambassadors decided upon a division of the 
country, which has brought economic loss to the country itself, 
lowered the standard of life, and has also opened up, in one of 
the most sensitive parts of Europe, a wound which is constantly 
endangering the peace of the East. 


THE Propucts OF UPPER SILESIA. 

The economic consequences of the dismemberment of Upper 
Silesia have been of very decisive significance. Upper Silesia 
possesses considerable mineral wealth, above all coal, iron and 
zinc. The produce before the war (1913) in the entire Upper 
Silesian industrial area, concentrated within a small geographical 
area, was as follows :— 

Over 41 million tons of coal; 


Over 130,000 tons of iron ore; 
Approximately 1 million tons of zinc and lead ores. 


Eight iron works, with thirty-seven blast furnaces, fourteen 
rolling mills and a number of secondary works, produced before 
the war (1913) :— 

Over 600,000 tons of pig-iron ; 


Over 1-1 million tons of fluid metal and steel ; 
828,000 tons of rolling mill products, etc. 


The production of cast zinc in 1913 amounted to 169,000 tons, 
that of cast lead 42,000 tons. 

Apart from the mining industry, there was in Upper Silesia 
an extensive metal industry, a large chemical, cement and cellulose 
industry. | | 

In the middle of this closely connected industrial system was 
drawn the new boundary line, which cuts off for Poland the richest 
part of the industrial area. The new boundary line gave to 
Poland :— 
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80% of the carboniferous area ; 

92°5°% of Upper Silesia’s coal reserves, estimated at 113 
milliard tons ; 

53 (out of 67) coal-mines with 77% of the coal production ; 

Half of the coke ovens, but almost the whole of the coal 
from which coke can be produced ; 

82:4% of the entire zinc production ; 

72°5% of the entire lead production ; 

All the zinc and lead works ; 

5 (out of 8) iron works, with 

21 (out of 37) blast furnaces ; 

67% of the production ; 

9 (out of 14) rolling mills, with 

72% of the production of semi-manufactured and 84% of 
the production of manufactured goods ; 

15 (out of 25) iron and steel foundries ; 

The entire chemical industry. 


CoaL. 

Poland possesses in the Dombrowa and Cracow districts large 
reserves of coal, where the incidence of coal is greater by more 
than one and a half times that of Upper Silesia; these districts 
supplied in 1913 already nine million tons of coal, covering nearly 
90% of Poland’s coal requirements. Only a slight development 
of the mines in these districts was therefore necessary in order — 
to supply Poland’s entire coal requirements from her own pro- 
duction. There was, therefore, no economic justification whatever 
for assigning to Poland the eastern district of Upper Silesia with 
a pre-war (1913) supply of 32-3 million tons of coal. 

On the other hand, Germany was in great need of the Upper 
Silesian coal, and the Eastérn German market absorbed before 
the war approximately 75% of Upper Silesia’s coal supply, so 
that only 25° of the coal had to find other markets. The 
surrender of Posen and Western Prussia only plays an insignificant 
part in this connection, as these territories were only able to absorb 
barely 9% of the Upper Silesian coal production. The fact there- 
fore emerges that the Upper Silesian coal was taken away from 
Germany, although she required it, and given to Poland, although 
Poland had no use for it. | 

The absurdity of taking the coal away from Germany and 
assigning it to Poland is clearly reflected by a comparison of the 
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figures relating to coal production in Eastern and Western Upper © 
Silesia respectively. Coal production amounted to :— 


In Eastern Upper Silesia. In Western Upper Silesia. 
(In million tons.) 

Per cont. Per cent. 
1913 wee 32°30 ak 100 sae tc er 100 
1922 8 256... 79 _— 8-8. 79 
1923 ve 26°5 wae 82 sate oy ee: 79 
1924 oe 23°7 wee 73 ae 10°9 eee 98 
1925 wiv 21°4 see 66 Ang 14°3 nies 129 
1926 ae 25°38 81 ie 17°5 eat 157 
1927 oe is hy re 86:6... 194 wee 175 
1928 sas 30°3 eee 94°5 owe 19°7 ies 177 


As has been stated, Poland has no internal use for the great 
supply from the Eastern Upper Silesian mines ; the Eastern Upper 
Silesian mining industry was obliged during the past six and a half 
years, in spite of heavily restricted production, to market abroad 
approximately 7o million tons of coal, or 42% of its total pro- 
duction. This was only made possible at all by the far-reaching 
support of the Polish State Railways, who granted for Upper 
Silesian export coal to Baltic countries a rate which was approxi- 
mately 3 Marks per ton below the cost price to the Polish State 
Railways. The export of coal to the Baltic countries must, 
nevertheless, be connected with considerable losses to the Eastern 
Upper Silesian mines. The present price of Upper Silesian coal 
amounts to M.11.90 per ton F.O.B. Danzig; freight charges 
amount to M.3.50 and handling charges to M.1.70 per ton, so 
that the price of a ton of coal at the pit-head amounts to M.6.70 ; 
inferior qualities realizing even as little as M.5.70 per ton. Even 
if, in calculating the price of the coal exported through Danzig 
and Gdingen (approximately seven million tons in 1928), we 
disregard the general overhead charges, and only take into account 
the additional expenses of the mines in connection with the 
delivery of this export coal, a higher cost price to the mines is 
arrived at which would exceed the selling price obtained by at 
least M.1.50 to M.3 per ton. 

These circumstances would inevitably have led to the collapse 
of the Eastern Upper Silesian coal-mining industry, if the British 
coal crisis in 1926 had not favoured Poland. To Poland it meant 
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economic salvation. Poland has been enabled, even to-day, to 
sell her superfluous coal, because she has obtained a firm footing 
in the Northern markets; and she now supplies, in spite of the 
keenest competition of British coal, approximately half of the 
requirements of Scandinavia and the Baltic. 


It should be noted also that 40,000 Polish workmen have 
been transferred from Western Poland to France for work in the 
coal-fields in the neighbourhood of Lille. This transfer was 
officially arranged by the Polish and French Governments. The 
men are reported to be living in the lowest possible conditions. 
The Press of the National Labour Party in Poland perpetually 
protests against this: but the Polish Consulates in France remain 
silent. The average daily output of coal in France, in 1913, was 
136,147 tons; the number of workers employed, 203,208. In 
November, 1928, these figures were respectively 179,081 and 
295,368. The trade balance has moved very favourably for 
France, in which, also, there are no unemployed. 


Both the Polish Government and the Eastern Upper Silesian 
mining industry are making every endeavour to maintain the 
mines. This is evidenced by the construction of the costly coal 
railway to the Baltic and of the coal port of Gdingen. The ring 
price for coal sold in the Polish home market has been fixed at 
an extraordinarily high level for the purpose of counter-balancing 
the losses incurred in connection with export coal; it amounts at 
present to 1.38 Zloty or 17.93 German marks or 17s. 84d. The 
mines have been trying to help themselves, without exception, 
by exhaustive exploitation throughout the whole of the post-war 
period. 

Apart from the fear of an increase in unemployment, and, 
perhaps in consequence, of revolutionary tendencies in the working 
class, fomented from the Soviet Republics across the frontier, the 
reasons for this forced production may also be discovered in the 
fact that Poland is anxious, for reasons of prestige, to avoid any 
diminution in production in Eastern Upper Silesia, in order to 
demonstrate her alleged economic right to this territory. 
Above all, however, Poland desires to push the export of coal 
until an International Convention is accomplished, in order to 
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obtain a correspondingly high quota for export coal—at a high 
export figure. The struggle of Eastern Upper Silesia for markets 
is accordingly directed, in the main, against the English coalfields. 


IRON. 


In consequence of the division of Upper Silesia, all the—in 
themselves not very productive—iron-ore mines fell to Poland. 
The production of iron ore has rapidly diminished. It amounted 
to :— 


Year. Tons. Percentage. 
1913 re es wes 134,000 sae 100 
1922 6 sat ‘as 82,000 ve 61 
1923 ee wee ne 60,000 =e 45 
1924 sins — see 31,000 eke 23 
1925 re Si sn 19,000 sad 14 
1926 whl she bs 4,000 ee 3 
1927 sini ae 6,000 sas 4°5 
1928 (9 months) me 12,000 ioe 10 


What is far more important in Upper Silesia than ore production 
is iron smelting. The Congress of the Iron Industry of Poland 
and Galicia was in a position to satisfy the requirements of the 
entire Polish market, and even to export. They were, therefore, 
by no means in need of the Upper Silesian smelting industry. 
As against this, the Upper Silesian iron industry supplied the whole 
of Eastern Germany. For their supplies of raw materials the 
Poles depended, for the most part, upon German ores and partly 
also on Lower Silesian coke. In the same manner the Upper 
Silesian steel works, whose production is based on scrap iron, 
obtained the latter from Upper Silesia itself as to 20% and from 
the rest of Germany as to 80%; as against which Poland, as an 
agricultural country, is far from being able to make good this loss 
of scrap iron supplies. 


Under these conditions the division of Upper Silesia has also 
led to a drop in the production of the foundries in the Polish 
part, as shown by the following table. The Eastern Upper Silesian 
foundries produced :— 
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(In thousand tons.) 


Cast Ingot Iron Rolling Mill 
Iron. and Steel. Products. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

1913 Sok 613 100 I°10§ 100 828 100 
1922 ses 401 65°4 810 74 600 72 
1923 tee 409 66-7 869 79 600 72 
1924 ee 263 42°9 520 47 372 45 
1925 wee 228 37°2 $33 48 432 52 
1926 vee 268 43°7 497 45 384 46 
1927 ae 441 719 785 71 624 76 
1928 (10 mths.) 380 74°3 767 83 580 84 


The cast iron production of Eastern Upper Silesia has therefore 
only attained last year 74:3%, the ingot iron and steel production 
83%, and the rolling mill products 84% of the pre-war production. 

As against this, the Western Upper Silesian foundries pro- 


duced :— (In thousand tons.) 
Cast _ Ingot Iron Rolling Mill 
Iron. and Steel. Products. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1913 see 381 100° 355 100 235 100 
1924 ~~ 262 69 268 75 186 79 
1925 Sa 289 76 357 Io! 236 100 


1926 ‘2% 232 61 441 124 308 131 
1927 vee 311 82 529 149 450 I9I 
1928 ae 245 64 528 149 412 175 

As compared with 1913, the Western Upper Silesian production 
at present amounts to 64:3% for cast iron, 149% for steel and 
175% for rolling mill products. 

ZINC AND LEAD. 

Of the sixteen zinc and lead mines of Upper Silesia, Poland 
received eleven. Out of the total production of the Upper Silesian 
zinc mines 82:4%, of the lead ore production 72:5%, fell to 
Eastern Upper Silesia through the division. The loss in zinc 
hit Germany all the harder, as 80% of Germany’s zinc supply 
was produced by Upper Silesia, and from a zinc exporting country 
Germany now became a zinc importing country. The zinc and 
lead foundries fell to Poland without exception, so that the mines 
that remained in Germany’s possession were left without foundries. 
Out of the eight zinc plate rolling mills, only three small plants 
were left with Germany. 
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The assignment of Eastern Upper Silesia to Poland promoted 
that country to third place in the world production of zinc. But 
the production statistics show considerable retrogression for 
Eastern Upper Silesia with regard to this too. 

Production amounted to :— 

(In thousand tons.) 


Zine Blende, Cast Zine Cast 
Calcined. Zine. Plate. Lead. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cont. 
1913 oa 385°8 100 169°4 100 42°5 100 41°6 100 


1922 fae 183-6 48 756 45 22°97 $4 #42«®+11770 - 41 
1923 «we 223) §§ 845 0 24h 57) 19'Q 48 


1924 sik 194°3 50 7177 46 2575 60 197 48 
1925 ie 230 6o 98:2 58 2775 65 27:6 66 
1926 sis 237°7 62 106:2 63 8-4 20 271 65 
1927 2706 70 1298 77 4x+12°7 30 289 70 


1928 (10 mths.) 220°5 68 11575 82 119 34 29°38 86 

As compared with the pre-war year of 1913, the Eastern Upper 
Silesian production therefore amounts to 68% in calcined zinc 
blende, 82% in cast zinc, 34% in zinc plate and 86% in cast lead. 
The production of sulphuric acid and silver has just reached the 
pre-war level during the past year, while the production of 
cadmium at present amounts to approximately one-ninth of the 
pre-war production. 

As against this, zinc and lead production in German Upper 
Silesia has increased at a rapid rate, and amounted to :— 


(In thousand tons.) 


Zine Blende. Lead Ores. Zine Plate. 
Per cont. Per cont. Per cont. 

1913 sed 92°5 100 15*3 100 3°99 +~=«100 
1923 vee 38-1 41 3°2 34 3°4 87 
1924 vee 39°1 42 j°t 33 44 113 
1925 es 49°8 54 6:6 45 4°5 116 
1926 se 1094 = s:«118 12:0 78 6-9 =: 176 
1927 a I9I°O = 206 16-105 8-1 205 
1928 soi 175*8 190 I7‘"7 «115 8-6 218 


Thus, whereas the production of zinc blende in the Polish 
part of Upper Silesia only attained two-thirds of the pre-war 
level last year, production in the German part has almost doubled. 
The other columns also show increased production in German 
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Upper Silesia, while Eastern Upper Silesia has not reached the 
pte-war level by a considerable margin. The difference is par- 
ticularly striking with regard to the production of zinc plate: 
Eastern Upper Silesia’s production of zinc plates is at present 
approximately one-third, German Upper Silesia’s nearly double 
the pre-war quantity. As all the zinc and lead foundries have 
fallen to Poland, all the zinc and lead ores mined in the German 
part must be smelted in Eastern Upper Silesia in the refining 
trade. Zinc production in Upper Silesia belongs mostly to 
Harriman’s American group, which owns nearly 25% of the 
world’s zinc output. The American influence in the world’s 
zinc market has been, therefore, considerably strengthened by 
its new interests in the Giesche and other Polish Silesian mines. 


Viewed as a whole, the picture is therefore the same with 
regard to zinc and lead production as well: Poland is not in a 
position to exploit the enormous wealth of Eastern Upper Silesia 
either for herself or for export, and is compelled to waste it, while 
on the other hand Germany—deprived of the greatest part of her 
mineral wealth in Eastern Germany—must make every effort to 
increase production, in order to balance the loss in coal, iron, 
steel, zinc and lead. 


CAPITAL. 


As a result of the dismemberment, the part of Upper Silesia 
allotted to Poland has lost its natural money market, namely, 
Germany. The Polish Government and banks have been unable 
to find a substitute, at any rate from within Polish borders. 
German capital was driven out step by step, but the capital that 
supplanted it was not Polish but foreign, namely, French and 
American, introduced on unfavourable terms. Not one penny 
of Polish capital has been introduced; but the share-holding in 
the original German State Mines has been replaced by that of a 
‘company known as “ Société Fermiéres des Mines d’Htats,” 
commonly identified as “‘ Scarboferm,” in, which the share capital 
is represented by 51% of French private capital and 49% of 
Polish State capital. There is no other Polish money in the 
coal-fields. 
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No Economic BASIS FOR PARTITION. 


Polish propaganda operates with different figures from those 
quoted herein. It assumes as its starting point—we must assume 
with too obvious reasons—the year 1922, a year in which abnormal 
conditions prevailed and in which the entire Upper Silesian 
industry produced only negligible quantities. But even accepting 
Polish figures, what is stated remains true. The statistics quoted 
above, embracing the year 1913 and all the years from 1922 to 
1928, demonstrate equally clearly the difference between the 
development of Eastern and Western Upper Silesia, and express 
forcibly the fact that there was no economic basis for such a 
division of Upper Silesia. 


PLEBISCITE RESULTS IN THE INDUSTRIAL AREA. 


If, therefore, there were no adequate economic reasons for 
the severance of the industrial area from Germany, we must 
again reiterate that the results of the Plebiscite did not justify 
such a division. In the districts of the industrial area proper of 
the part of Upper Silesia awarded to Poland, 163,000 votes, or 
51%, were cast in favour of Germany, and 160,000 votes, or 49%, 
in favour of Poland, and it is only in the districts of Rybnik and 
Pless that the Poles can claim a majority of the votes in their 
favour. 

On the 14th November, 1926, municipal elections took place 
in Eastern Upper Silesia. These produced in the industrial area 
a result even more favourable to the German contention. Out 
of a poll of 235,221 in this area, 132,063 votes, or 56%, appeared 
on the German registers, 89,551 votes, or 38%, on the Polish lists, 
and 13,607 votes, or 6%, on other registers. The result of these 
elections is all the more remarkable, because some 75,000 Germans 
had already left Eastern Upper Silesia in 1926, preferring accus- 
tomed standards, and an approximately equal number of persons 
from the interior of Poland had immigrated. 


DIRECTING FACTORS IN UPPER SILESIAN INDUSTRY. 


The Poles—even highly placed State officials—point to Upper 
Silesian industry as a proud work of Poland’s creation. They 
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state that Polish industry in Upper Silesia has proved in the course 
of the last seven years that it is capable of managing its own affairs 
and of contributing to the progress of mankind. No one can 
doubt that the men who are at the head of Eastern Upper Silesian 
industry are capable of advancing the economic interests of the 
country. It is only necessary to make it clear who these men 
are. Unfortunately, no official statistics are available, but Num- 
ber 73 of the Polska Zachodnia, dated the 30th March, 1927, 
contained some statistics. It was shown that 31 of the 172 
directors and 415 of the 3,043 technical employees alone are 
Polish. If, in addition to this, statistics of the workmen also 
existed, the fact, known to everyone possessing a knowledge of 
Eastern Upper Silesia, would clearly emerge that the over- 
whelming majority of the workmen equipped with specialized 
knowledge, such as foremen, mechanics, fitters and superinten- 
dents, are German. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek, and are outlined more 
fully in the Section referring to the Minority question. But, 
broadly, the high standard of German schools and _ technical 
education, for which the Poles have possessed little aspiration, 
accounts for this. 


ECONOMIC TROUBLES CAUSED BY DISMEMBERMENT. 


It has been demonstrated in the foregoing how unreasonable 
was the dismemberment of Upper Silesia from an economic point 
of view. But we must also point out the serious damage caused 
by the drawing across the middle of a centralized industrial area of 
a boundary line which, in spite of the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreement, has crippled economic communications between the 
two parts of Upper Silesia. In spite of the endeavour to assign 
to Poland, as far as possible, a self-contained industrial system, 
the new boundary line, as the British experts of the Plebiscite 
Commission foreshadowed, has led to absurd and uneconomic 
results. Rolling mills were cut off from their cast iron supplies, 
refineries from their supplies of semi-manufactured materials and 
rolling mill products. Half of the coke ovens was left with 
Germany, but the Rybnik coal, specially suitable for the pro- 
duction of coke fell to Poland. The zinc and iron ore mined in 
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German Upper Silesia can no longet? be smelted in the country 
itself, since the zinc and lead foundries are now in the possession 
of Poland. Since the entire chemical industry was passed over 
to Poland, the coke works and the zinc industry have been 
obliged to dispose of their by-products elsewhere. On the other 
hand, Eastern Upper Silesia could find no market for the sulphuric 
acid produced in large quantities. The position was particularly 
ridiculous as regards the water supply of the industrial area, 
because the new boundary severed the complicated water supply 
system, necessitating the construction of expensive new water- 
works on the German side. The same applies to the supply of 
electrical current to the industry and the towns; here, too, new 
power stations had to be constructed. The large town of Beuthen 
was cut off from its rural district by the creation of the new 
boundary line; of the eight roads starting from Beuthen, six 
lead to Poland and only two lead to Germany. In travelling from 
Beuthen to Hindenburg, a distance of 10 kilometres, it is necessary 
to cross the frontier by tramway twice. A number of new rail- 
ways, tramway routes and roads had to be constructed. Individual 
villages were cut across the middle by the creation of the new 
boundary line, so that new administrative buildings, railway 
stations, warehouses, schools, etc., had to be constructed. 

A traverse of the new frontier shows how absurd it is. 
Conforming to the old line, centuries old, have been established 
works and factories, dwelling-houses serving the industrial 
Organizations, schools and hospitals serving the residential 
quarters. Houses are now separated from factories by the 
frontier control posts. There are repeated searches of workers 
by the Polish authorities in order to discover if perchance more 
than the scale quota of food ingredients are included in the 
middle day meal. Children are delayed for hours going to and 
from school by the control posts. Tramcars passing in and out 
of the frontier are locked, searched, and workers delayed. 
Thousands of workers cross to German Silesia daily from their 
homes to their usual work, and receive wages which are one 
hundred per cent. in advance of their comrades living upon the 
slave wages of the Polish administration. Children kick their 
footballs over the frontier from their playgrounds and risk the 
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severities of international law, soldiery and officials if they dare 
to retrieve them. Rail waggons bringing sand for filling the 
mine seams now have to make long, uneconomic detours in order 
to avoid crossing the frontier, instead of going straight from the 
sand pits to the shaft. The numbers of unemployed, in conse- 
quence of the industrial and economic upheaval, have risen 
within German Silesia close to 140,000; while once prosperous 
Silesian families now in Polish territory have been beggared, 
their children reduced to anaemic skeletons, their clothing to 
rags, boots to sackcloth. The hewer of coal has lost 100 per cent. 
of his real wages, without taking into consideration, also, the 
benefits previously enjoyed by himself and his family in every 
department of domestic life; and now remains little better than 
a slave. Towering customs barriers have been erected, so that, 
for example, fruit with its high vitamin content and food values, 
especially to a mining population deprived of light by the 
incidence of their labour, is prohibitive in price to Polish Silesian 
workers; an orange, for example, costing one shilling, where 
across the border the German Silesian miner pays a penny or 
twopence. 

The quiet serenity, almost a fatalism, of the German minority 
of all classes is truly noble in face of the ruthless methods of the 
Wojewoda arid his satellites. There is cause for shame to all 
honest men who participated directly or indirectly in the com- 
mittal of the Silesians to degradation so infamous, to economic 
absurdity which everywhere mocks its makers. The unrighteous- 
ness and the folly of the Partition are the only things which 
distinguish it. In America, with just cynicism, it might be said, 
** So this is ‘ self-determination.’ ” 


WAGES. 

The Upper Silesians have in the course of the centuries 
developed a close attachment to German culture; the division 
of Upper Silesia has delivered a million Upper Silesians to a 
civilization which is foreign to them and at a very far lower 
standard of development. The consequence, we observe, is 
naturally considerable cultural retrogression, accelerated by the 


economic conditions. Before the war, the Upper Silesian work- 
c 
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man was entirely adjusted to the German rate of wages; the 
satisfaction of his needs, both material and spiritual, corresponded 
to that of the German workman in the Reich, and if the Upper 
Silesian industry did not keep pace with the rate of wages in 
Saxony, Berlin or Westphalia, he was at liberty to look for better 
earning possibilities there. Now, however, the Eastern Upper 
Silesian workman’s wages have been reduced almost to the low 
level of the under-paid Polish workman. For example, average 
wages in the Eastern Upper Silesian mining industry amounted to : 

(Gross wages, actual earnings, including workmen’s 

insurance contribution, under-ground and overtime 

extras, rent, marriage and child allowance, value of 

coal supplied in kind and holiday compensation.) 


For the under-ground workers. For the entire staff. 
1913 sais an 4°50 marks. 36 4°02 marks. 
1927 ai sie 4°04 5, ins 3°82 Cy, 
1928 (9 months) 4°35 155 bi 4°10, 


In contrast to the above, the corresponding figures for Western 
Upper Silesia were :— 


For the pre ereate workers. For the entire staff. 
1913 “ 4°56 marks. sae 4:02 marks. 
1927 se oe . ee . 
1928 ee 6-96 ,, st G71 sy, 


Thus, while wages have only reached 95°4% and 102% 
respectively of the pre-war rate in Eastern Upper Silesia, they 
are by 60% and 64% respectively higher in Western Upper 
Silesia and therefore exceed the pre-war level by 53% and 68% 
respectively. It should be observed, however, that the cost of 
living is lower in Poland than in Germany. But even if this 
difference is taken into consideration, there remains a great dif- 
ference between real wages in Western and Eastern Upper Silesia. 
It is well known that industrial wages in Germany do not fluctuate 
far above the minimum living wage ; but wages in Eastern Upper 
Silesia do not even reach this minimum by a considerable margin. 
It is difficult to believe that the young men and lads who partici- 
pated in the Korfanty Putsch in 1921, now that they have reached 
years of discretion and can measure rightly for themselves the 
material results flowing from a change of paternal Government, 
are satisfied with the results promised. 


CHAPTER III. 


MINORITY QUESTION IN OUTLINE. 


Po.ise1 Coups D’ETArTs. 


< 

HE draft of the Peace Treaty handed by the Allied Powers 
T to the German Peace Delegation at Versailles provided 
for the surrender to Poland of the whole of Upper 
Silesia without a vote being taken, but Article 88 of the final 
Treaty of Versailles laid it down that the fate of Upper Silesia 
should be decided by a Plebiscite. The Poles immediately 
organized two revolts in an attempt to create a fait accompli in 
Upper Silesia, as they had succeeded in doing in the case of Posen, 
before the Plebiscite. Both these revolts failed, but led to an 
extraordinary intensification of the national conflict in Upper 
Silesia. Then, in February, 1920, the administration of the 
Plebiscite area was taken over by the Inter-Allied Plebiscite 
Commission, represented by England, France and Italy, sup- 
ported by military forces, almost wholly French, and the Plebiscite 

took place on the 20th March, 1921, more than a year later. 

The form and actual conditions of the Plebiscite certainly did 
not favour the German side, owing, above all, to the powerful 
French influence in the Plebiscite area. In spite of this, however, 
the result was a 60% majority for Germany, or 707,000 votes 
against 479,000. JMoreover, had the population been informed 
that there was even a remote possibility of the territory being 
partitioned, without doubt, for family reasons, the vote would 
have been infinitely more favourable for Germany. As the fact, 
however, the Commission purposely reserved any definition of 
its ultimate purpose until the result of the Plebiscite itself was 
known. There was, too, the strong influence of French-Polish 
power and domination within the Plebiscite area, which influenced 
that part of the population of lower culture to follow and give 
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its adherence to what appeared to be the stronger side—in col- 
loquial terms, “‘ backing a winner.” Other influences were the 
religious issue, which is more fully discussed in a later chapter ; 
and probably also the desire to escape from the incidence of war 
reparations, concerning which considerable play was made through 
propaganda. The towns and large townships voted over- 
whelmingly German; the important industrial area showed a 
strong German majority, and only in the country, particularly in 
the rural districts of Rybnik and Pless, did the Poles secure a 
preponderating majority. 

The German demand that, in view of the German Plebiscite 
majority and the economic indivisibility of the territory, the whole 
of Upper Silesia should be left with Germany, was disregarded. 
But the Plebiscite Commission was also unable to agree as to the 
part of Upper Silesia to be awarded to Poland. The French 
representative, General Le Rond, who had piloted Korfanty’s 
claims at Versailles, with inflexible consistency, favoured the far- 
reaching Polish demands, in accordance with his instructions. 
The British and the Italian representatives, however, were sub- 
stantially of the opinion that only the districts of Pless and part 
of Rybnik could be justifiably assigned to Poland. 

The Poles were very well informed of these differences within 
the Plebiscite Commission. Fearing that the Anglo-Italian point 
of view would prevail, they resorted for the third time to a revolt 
as a means of enforcing their demands. The political leader of 
the revolt was Korfanty, and one of its military leaders was 
Grazynski. The Times special correspondent, writing from 
Oppeln on 11th May, 1921, refers to ‘“‘ French partiality and 
unconcealed co-operation with the Polish cause.” To-day 
Grazynski is the Wojewoda, that is to say, the highest 
administrative official, of Polish Upper Silesia. The Polish 
revolt affected almost the whole of the territory claimed by 
Poland. Although brought to a standstill by the German 
defensive, of which I claim to have been the principal witness, 
since I personally conducted the negotiations with the German 
leaders and with the Bytom group of the Polish “army” 
resulting in the first armistice, the revolt achieved its political 
object. 
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THE GENEVA AGREEMENT. 


On the 20th October, 1921, the Council of Ambassadors, 
after prolonged deliberations and on the advice of the Council 
of the League of Nations, decided to divide Upper Silesia in 
such a manner that the greater and more valuable part of the 
industrial area was awarded to Poland. But, at the same time, 
the Council of Ambassadors imposed the obligation on Germany 
and Poland to come to an agreement designed “to ensure the 
continuity of Upper Silesia’s economic life and the protection of 
national minorities.” Signed in Geneva on the 15th May, 1922 
—and therefore usually referred to as the “ Geneva Agreement ” 
—this Agreement, which incidentally is longer than the Treaty 
of Versailles and comprises no fewer than 606 Articles, is valid 
for a period of fifteen years, that is to say, until 1937; and 
Part III. of the Agreement, comprising Articles 64 to 158, 
concerns exclusively the protection of national minorities. 

Not only did the Agreement itself come into being through 
the mediation of the Council of the League of Nations, but the 
Council of the League of Nations is also permanently the supreme 
Court of Appeal in cases of breach of the Agreement. The 
observance of the Agreement is supervised on the spot by a 
Mixed Commission with headquarters in Upper Silesia, under 
the chairmanship of a neutral, at present President Calonder. 
Minority bureaux established by both countries submit any 
applications of the minorities to the Chairman for adjudication 
in the first instance. 

That is the legal position. It is thus characterized by the fact 
that very detailed provisions have been made concerning the 
protection of national minorities and that international courts 
have been provided for to decide in case of disputes. 


THE PROBLEM OF SILESIAN NATIONALITY. 

Now, before going into the question as to how far this 
Agreement affords protection in practice to the minority rights 
of Germans or Poles in Upper Silesia, a few observations must 
be made with regard to the problem of nationalities in Upper 
Silesia in general. 
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As is so often the case in the East of Europe, there is in 
Upper Silesia no clear, and, above all, no racial definition between 
the nationalities. Politically separated from Poland for 750 years, 
Upper Silesia has been opened up, both economically and cul- 
turally, by Germany. The result of these German influences is 
not only a high percentage of Germans among the indigenous 
population, and the development of a distinct dialect—the so- 
called “ water Polish ”’—interspersed with many German words, 
but they have also imprinted on the country the mark of German 
culture. Polish national tendencies were first imported to this 
territory from Posen during the last decades before the war. But 
they have only shaken the influence of German culture to a 
negligible extent. It is a significant fact that, in the Plebiscite 
of 1921, hundreds of thousands of Upper Silesians of non-German 
speech gave their votes in favour of Germany. 


In any case, national consciousness in the narrower sense is 
in a comparatively early stage of development in Upper Silesia 
even to-day. The Silesian is first a Silesian. In the second place, 
his sympathies for Germany or for Poland are determined by 
economic, religious and cultural considerations. It was mainly 
due to promises of an economic nature that Poland succeeded 
at the Plebiscite in securing the votes of a minority for Poland. 


Again, it is significant that many thousands of Poles had 
migrated from Poland to the Rhenish provinces in Germany for 
work in the coal mines, preferring the higher standard of life and 
culture offered by German organization. 


But how a strong cultural attachment to Germany has remained 
to this day in the part of Upper Silesia assigned to Poland, is 
illustrated by the strenuous campaign carried on by “‘ the German 
minority ”’ in Upper Silesia, and, seeing that the economic pro- 
mises of the Poles have not been realized, there are strong reasons 
to doubt whether even 40% of the votes would again be cast in 
favour of Poland if a fresh Plebiscite were taken in Upper Silesia 
to-day. The results obtained in 1921 were secured under stress of 
the Korfanty coup d’état, aided and abetted by the French, who had 
financial and military interests to serve, and not least under 
pressure of threats and promises, made to a largely ignorant 
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population, and by propaganda directed towards arousing fierce 
passions and the baser emotions of acquisitiveness. 


SCHOOLS AND LANGUAGE, THE Basis oF Minority RIGHTS. 


The basis of all minority rights are schools and language. 
The Geneva Agreement recognizes this and contains in Articles 
97 to 133 detailed provisions concerning the establishment by 
both parties of minority schools, private and elementary, as well 
as secondary. The principle underlying these provisions is that 
minority classes or schools must be established if there is a suitable 
number of applications. The applications are to be made by the 
parents or guardians, who are to make a declaration concerning 
the child’s native tongue. This declaration—in the exact words 
of the Agreement—must not be either investigated or disputed. 
This important provision expresses the basic principle of the 
modern conception of minority rights, according to which, 
adherence to a minority is essentially a matter for personal, 
subjective decision. With reference to the question of language, 
mentioned in these provisions of the Geneva Agreement, circum- 
stances in Upper Silesia are somewhat complicated by the fact 
that the speech of the population is not partly German and 
partly Polish, but that the great majority of the inhabitants speak 
the local dialect (Wasser-Polnisch), and more, or less, German. 
It is, therefore, difficult to decide in practice the purely pedagogic 
question whether a child is better able, by reason of its vocabulary, 
to follow German or Polish instruction, and this circumstance has 
enabled the Polish educational authorities to impose, in open 
breach of the intentions of the Geneva Agreement, the greatest 
difficulties to the admission of children to the German minority 
schools. | 

As international public opinion, owing, probably, to the 
numerous complaints lodged with the Council of the League of 
Nations, became better acquainted with the heavy oppression of 
the Germans in Polish Upper Silesia, the Poles have, in turn, 
attempted to make complaints concerning the position of the 
Polish minority in German Upper Silesia. It must be said that 
there is much misleading propaganda in regard to the figures 
relating to the number of minority schools existing in Polish Upper 
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Silesia and the number existing in German Upper Silesia. From the 
fact that the German elementary schools in the Polish part have an 
attendance of approximately 20,000, while the Polish elementary 
schools in the German part only have an attendance of about 
800, the conclusion is drawn that Poland meets her 
obligations under the Geneva Agreement more conscientiously 
than does Germany. ‘This conclusion is entirely erroneous. 
If the Poles do not possess more schools in German Upper 
Silesia, it is due to the fact that they do not want to have more 
schools. On the contrary, the German Government has carried 
its tolerance in this matter so far as to permit Polish minority 
schools to continue even long after the number of scholars 
had dropped below normal, and even when they stood almost 
empty. 

The German population of Polish Upper Silesia has been 
carrying on a campaign for years, at the cost of considerable 
sacrifices, for German schools, and this campaign is being met 
with vexations and repressions on the part of the Polish autho- 
rities and with vindictiveness and maltreatment on the part of 
Germanophobe chauvinists. If the just demands of the Germans 
of Polish Upper Silesia were carried out loyally, there would have 
to be at least double the present number of German minority 
schools in Upper Silesia. 


PoLisH AND GERMAN EDUCATION CONTRASTED. 


I think I may claim to possess some special qualification, not 
as a pedagogue, but after several years of co-operation with 
educational authority, for enquiry into educational administration. 
I had been informed by Polish authorities that the Germans 
scarcely permitted the existence of minority schools within German 
Silesian territory, and that only four or five such schools existed, 
whereas within Polish territory the clemency of the Polish Govern- 
ment encouraged a large number of German schools. 

In a study of this question one must bear in mind that from 
the British point of view Poland possesses no ‘“‘ middle class,” 
that is, a class engaged as artisans, foremen of works, in adminis- 
tration, clerical occupations, in the distributing services, and so 
forth. The population of Poland is represented roughly by an 
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aristocratic class comprising about ten per cent. of the population, 
the remainder, with the exception of the large numbers of Jews, 
being almost wholly engaged as peasants in agriculture, or as 
labourers in the lowest grades in industry. The older Polish 
ruling class must be held responsible for the non-education of 
the people, comparable to an England of the pre-Reformation 
period. Perhaps the argument may have been that for a population 
engaged almost wholly in manual labour in the fields and in the 
mines, education was an unnecessary expense and embarrassment : 
be that as it may. The German migrants, however, had sprung 
from districts highly industrialised, in which learning was an 
essential concomitant to industrial and scientific development and 
expansion. As the result the development of Silesia was carried 
out especially by those elements eager for culture and education 
in its widest sense, namely, the Germans, who deeply impressed 
a desire for cultural improvement upon the inhabitants. The 
remarkable industrial expansion of Upper Silesia has been due to 
a German urge, while in Poland itself, across the frontier, neither 
culture nor industrial undertakings showed any evidence of 
development. Since the Partition in 1921, following the Plebiscite, 
the German schools in that part of the territory ceded to Poland 
have been continued with their customary vigour, equipping young 
people for happier and more progressive positions in industry, ' 
despite irksome restrictions imposed upon the German minority 
by the Polish Administration. In German Silesia, on the other 
hand, without any similar urge from the Poles, the purely Polish 
schools have declined both in number and in students. Even 
those of more markedly Polish characteristics, origin and habit, 
seem to prefer the education provided by the German schools, 
equipping them better, as it obviously does, for a place in the 
higher grades of industry and commerce. If one can picture an 
England of the Reformation period, there is some analogy to “a 
twentieth century Poland, while the German educational system 
provides a parallel to our own. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that Silesian parents in the great majority prefer to send their 
children to schools which will the better equip them for life, and 
that within Polish Silesia those of even remote {German Origin 
and culture strive to send their children to the German schools. 
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The argument in the preceding paragraphs is fully supported 
by Dr. Roman Dyboski, Professor in the University of Krakow, 
and sometime Lecturer on Polish History and Literature in the 
University of London. In a very informative contribution to 
“The Twentieth Century in the Making,” published by the 
Encyclopxdia Britannica Company, he demonstrates the growth 
of national unity in Poland and how the “ Polish Party of Socialists 
endeavoured to unite the class aims of modern industrial labour 
with the national ideals of the Polish race in one revolutionary 
programme.” In practice, he said, “the activities of these 
revolutionaries outwardly amounted to little but a campaign of 
bomb outrages and armed assaults . . . The foremost worker 
in the new movement, Joseph Pilsudski, was to become the first 
chief of the new Polish State.” It is not surprising that similar 
methods were employed by Pilsudski’s chief henchman, M. 
Korfanty, in 1921; while General Zeligowski, by armed assault, 
seized Vilna from Lithuania, as additional evidence of Polish 
adherence to the Treaty, which at the cost of nearly a million 
British lives gave her independence ! Dr. Dyboski emphasizes 
the feudal character of the Polish state, and describes how, as 
has been shown, the Jews, almost alone, constitute a middle class 
for the purposes of trade and commerce. The Jews represent 
one-ninth of the population. “They are centred all over the 
country in proportions varying from one per cent. in western to 
eighty per cent. in eastern towns, and amount to from thirty to 
forty per cent. in the large cities of Central Poland; they still 
hold practically a monopoly of trade, especially in the smaller 
provincial towns, and thereby impede the much-needed growth 
of a solid Polish middle class, in which Poland is sadly deficient.” 

It is no purpose of this monograph to suggest in what manner 
the Polish rulers can promote a middle class, but obviously 
education is the first step. If education has been denied to the 
Polish peasants in the past, or, owing to long habit, the people 
have not sought it, it is not surprising that the German migrants 
with an instinct for commerce, possessed also of the habit of 
culture and education, have set up their own schools conforming 
to German technique and curriculum ; and that, in consequence, 
the Silesians prefer attendance therein. 
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The writer has every sympathy with Polish aspirations, has 
written also in the past with profound admiration of the Polish 
peasants. He realizes also that the State of Poland is hedged 
between Soviet Russia and a strong, highly industrial Germany 
of which the Polish governing classes are afraid. Great Britain’s 
interest would seem to be to support Poland financially in order 
that upon the basis of reciprocity of trade a growing market can 
be developed, but any such financial help should be conditional 
upon a wholesome and determined attempt on the part of the 
Polish people to raise the standard of life within its borders and 
to discontinue the methods of violence which, since the war, and 
her own foundation of an independent State, Poland has directed 
against her neighbours. 

SOME EXAMPLES. , 

A few examples will illustrate the manner in which the 
campaign in the educational field is being carried on against 
the German minority in Upper Silesia. 

In May and June, 1926, nearly 9,000 children applied in Upper 
Silesia for admission to German minority schools. The Polish 
school authorities, in open contravention of the Geneva Agree- 
ment, investigated the applications, subsequently declaring that 
7,000 of them were out of order. Police and judicial penalties 
were inflicted on parents who refused to send their children to 
Polish schools. This case has repeatedly engaged the attention 
of the President of the Mixed Commission in Upper Silesia and 
the Council of the League of Nations, and in spite of the com- 
promise usual in such disputes before international courts, the 
illegality of the Polish procedure has been clearly established. 
But it is most unfortunate that even a decision of the Council 
of the League of Nations in favour of the German minority does 
not ensure in practice that the complaints will be remedied. The 
Polish authorities, we regret to say, seem determined to find ways 
and means of preventing the admission of German children to the 
minority schools. An interesting insight into the practices of the 
authorities is afforded by the large number of complaints lodged 
with the Council of the League of Nations by the German National 
Union for Upper Silesia at the end of 1928. It appears from 
these that, bv order of the Polish school authorities, applications 
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for admission before the commencement of a new school-year 
are made first in respect of Polish schools, and a few weeks later 
in respect of German schools. In the interval the parents are 
canvassed by private Polish organizations with a view to per- 
suading them not to send their children to the minority schools. 
If application for admission to the German school is delayed 
beyond the time limit, the child is compelled to attend a Polish 
school. The parents must make the application in person, and 
are always asked the name of their employer. The object of this 
question must obviously be to induce the employer to dismiss 
an employee or workman who sends his child to a minority school. 
Proof is available that this has actually occurred in many cases. 
It is not to be wondered at that such pressure, and even worse, 
has succeeded in reducing the number of applications for admission 
to the German minority schools in Polish Upper Silesia to a con- 
siderable extent—74°% of the school children in the school-year 
1927-28. But we are obliged to agree with the German deputy 
Pant, who, in the Upper Silesian Sejm on the 28th February, 1928, 
pointed to “ the forcible measures by which this figure of 74% 
was arrived at, the tears that have been shed, the injustices com- 
mitted, the hatred and revolt engendered in those who were 
compelled to yield to brute force.” 

The endeavours of the Polish authorities are, however, not 
restricted to preventing attendance at the German minority schools ; 
they are also directed to depriving these schools of their character 
as minority schools by eliminating to a considerable extent the 
teachers belonging to the minority. This applies to the elemen- 
tary, as well as to the secondary, schools of the minority. It has 
happened in numerous cases that male and female teachers of 
these schools were arbitrarily dismissed and replaced by Poles 
whose knowledge of the German language was often very 
defective. In 1928, for instance, only twenty-five of the eighty 
two masters of German elementary schools in Polish Upper 
Silesia belonged to the German minority. 

The German schools are also placed at a disadvantage with 
regard to management. They receive fewer and worse school- 
rooms than the Polish schools, and are even frequently obliged 
to defer the classes until the afternoon. 
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THe LzAGuE oF Nations Councit MEETING, DECEMBER, 1928, 

It is just in connection with the school question that the 
Germans of Polish Upper Silesia have frequently availed them- 
selves of their right to lodge complaints with the President of 
the Mixed Commission and with the Council of the League of 
Nations. This has caused extreme bitterness on the Polish side, 
which finally found expression in the speech of the Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs at the sitting of the Council of the League of 
Nations in December, 1928, in which he went so far as to 
reproach the German National Union in Upper Silesia with high 
treason. There seems to be no evidence in support of such 
charges. German nationals certainly are not happy under the 
irritating restrictions imposed ; but they comport themselves with 
a sense of good citizenship, obviously not without protest, in 
circumstances of prolonged humiliation and annoyance. It would 
appear that the real cause of Polish irritation is to be found in 
the fact that the German complaints have been the means of 
revealing many illegal actions upon the part of the Polish 
authorities. 

It must be emphasised in this connection that the admission 
of their complaints by the Council of the League of Nations does 
not by any means always help the German Minority in practice. 
Even if such a decision is carried out loyally by the Polish 
authorities, the whole procedure is so protracted that the closing 
of a German school or the dismissal of German teachers has 
become an accomplished fact in the meantime. Apart from that, 
the Polish authorities always contrive to find ways and means to 
create fresh difficulties for the German minority. 


RELIGION. 

What has been said with regard to schools in Polish Upper 
Silesia also applies to the position of the Germans from a religious 
point of view. The Germans of Upper Silesia are preponderatingly 
Catholic, and we should assume that a Catholic state such as is 
Poland would treat Catholic Germans with benevolence. But 
the opposite appears to be the case. With the aid of a politically- 
minded clergy, a campaign is waged against the Germans, 
especially in Polish Upper Silesia, within the Catholic Church. 
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German Catholic priests and teachers of religion have been 
removed and German sermons and services cancelled in many 
cases. The terrorism of the so-called Revolutionary Union 
which operates permanently in Upper Silesia, and of which the 
Wojewoda Grazynski himself is a member, was continued even 
up to the point of breaking up the Papal festivities of German 
Catholics in Bielschowitz in April, 1927. 


Mrnoriry CoMPLAINTS. 


The complain of the German National Union of Polish Upper 
Silesia, which was before the Council of the League of Nations 
in the autumn of 1928, gives some idea, perhaps inadequate, of 
the conditions prevailing. Seventy-five cases of the most brutal 
terrorism, for the most part bomb outrages, against members of 
the German Minority were enumerated in this complaint. This 
terrorism does not even stop before the parliamentary representa- 
tives of the German minority. Nearly all the German deputies 
have been attacked or have had attempts made on their life. Thus 
the deputy Franz was very seriously assaulted in Gieraltowitz on 
the 6th November, 1927. Terrorism of this kind is only made 
possible by the tolerance of the authorities, and the negligence 
with which the police proceed in these matters, the leniency 
shown by authority in the case of crimes of this character, prove 
that the German minority of Upper Silesia is not even assured 
of the most elementary rights of a modern state, those of pro- 
tection of life and equality before the law. 

The object of this systematic terrorism is, naturally, to 
exterminate the German Minority as far as possible, whether by 
means of emigration or by means of absorption. The authorities 
are not diffident in the exercise of strong pressure on industrial 
undertakings in order to obtain the dismissal of German engineers, 
employees and workmen. There seems to be proof that in some 
cases respite for the payment of taxes, location of railway wagons, 
and replies to inquiries at Government Departments were made 
conditional upon the dismissal of German employees. | 

There is something heroic in the fact that the Germans of 
Polish Upper Silesia are able to assert themselves at all in these 
circumstances. The British people, always ready to support the 
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cause of the oppressed, and desirous for what we term fair play, 
cannot fail to be eager in their demand that oppression shall 
cease. We possess a social consciousness which for generations 
has set its face against slavery and subjection. We shall not, 
assuredly, tolerate, or be a party, to oppression and tyranny in 
an age which has given birth to new principles of self-determination 
and of freedom. Yet it is true that the German minority is 
threatened with deliberate extermination, as illustrated by the 
municipal elections of the 14th November, 1926. Undisguised 
Oppression prevented the German electioneering propaganda 
almost wholly at that time, and it was therefore even impossible 
to establish German electoral registers. In spite of this fact, 
however, nearly half of the votes appeared on the German 
registers, and in the towns and the industrial area the German 
majority amounted, according to Polish official statistics, to 56%. 
It is sufficiently characteristic of the Polish authorities that the 
municipal council of Kattowitz with its German majority was 
dissolved administratively soon afterwards, and replaced by a 
commission with a Polish majority. 

Bearing in mind these facts, it seems clear that the Polish 
attempts to describe the fate of the Germans in Polish Upper 
Silesia as favourable, and to complain of the misery of the Poles 
of German Upper Silesia, is a transparent mancuvre with the 
object of clouding the true issue. The present Polish complaints 
from the German part of Upper Silesia mostly concern paltry 
matters; the Council of the League of Nations has already had 
to deal with the case of a booking clerk who called upon a woman 
to ask for her railway ticket in German. Apart from that, and in 
contrast with Polish Upper Silesia, the German police and judicial 
authorities take energetic measures whenever the Polish minority 
really has just cause for complaint. And finally, if the Poles and 
the Press accessible to them, especially in Paris, like to point out 
that nearly 20,000 children attend the minority schools in Polish 
Upper Silesia, while not even 1,000 children attend Polish schools 
in German Upper Silesia, the facts are true, but the explanation 
supplied by the Poles is wholly misleading. And for this reason, 
namely, that the Poles of German Upper Silesia do not desire 
more schools. The German Government permits more minority 
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schools to exist than obligated under the terms of the Geneva 
Agreement. Restrictions and vexations in Polish Upper Silesia, 
on the other hand, prevent a very large number of German 
children from attending German schools in accordance with the 
wishes of their parents. 

The causes of this difference in pressing for minority schools 
are of an economic and cultural character. The same factors 
appear here as in the case of the political elections. In Germany 
the Minorities, with few exceptions, vote with the German parties, 
because they have no particular minority claims, and, on the 
contrary, consider their position as a minority as satisfactory. 
In Poland, however, the Minorities carry on a bitter struggle, at 
the elections also, for the rights withheld from them, hence the 
extraordinarily high percentage of minority members in the Polish 
Sejm, whereas not a single minority representative is sitting either 
in the German Reichstag or the Prussian Landtag. It is ade- 
quately clear from this fact alone on which side the Minorities 
consider themselves at a disadvantage and as being restricted in 
their rights, and this applies to both parts of Upper Silesia, as 
well as to the whole of Germany and Poland. 

From what I have observed personally and from the evidence 
which has been contributed to me, during my recent return visit, 
I am unable to give credence to the complaints alleged on behalf 
of the Polish minority in German Upper Silesia. 


THE PowER OF PROPAGANDA. 


In these days no business man can be wholly unfamiliar with 
the methods and technique of propaganda. In my considered 
judgment trivial differences of opinion are cleverly manufactured 
until the final product presents the appearance of a casus belli. 
Polish agents provocateurs are always as ready as they were in the 
service of M. Korfanty during 1920-21 to provoke dissension and 
revolt in the minds of citizens of remote Polish origin, both in the 
political and industrial spheres, with the defined object of producing 
a dangerous irridenta. Small village grievances are magnified and 
irritated until, by the process of uneducated gossip, by rumour 
insidiously introduced, they assume the proportions of grave scandal, 
and simple truth is lost in a welter of falsehood and partisan passion. 
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Propaganda can be a service of such potentiality in the pro- 
motion of peace and culture that those who are familiar with its 
processes can only remain shocked that it is being utilized as a 
weapon for the purpose of arousing the passions of peasants and 
workers, whose economic prosperity and cultural happiness lie 
in the peaceful pursuits in agriculture, in the mine, the factory 
and the workshop. Without question, also, as can be testified 
by the International Labour Office at Geneva, both the prosperity 
and cultural level of the Polish minority in German Upper Silesia 
is very much higher than that of the Poles engaged in similar 
occupations within Poland herself. Those, like myself, who have 
compared the villages, housing conditions, standards of life and 
amenities of workmen and artisans within both territories cannot 
fail to have remarked a difference, almost as tragic as it is 
astonishing. 

It is my considered opinion that, left to themselves, without 
the incessant irritation of propaganda which disturbs their minds, 
the Polish minority would be happily absorbed and engaged in 
industry with a very favourable standard of life. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
MINORITY QUESTION. 


THE MIXED COMMISSION. 


A S has been noted previously, Minority questions and complaints 
are dealt with in the first instance (Article 149, Geneva 
Convention) by the Mixed Commission, under the 
Presidency of M. Calonder, formerly President of the Swiss 
Republic. It consists also of two German and two Polish 
members. The President of the Mixed Commission has more 
than once been violently attacked in the Polish Press, but anyone 
familiar with the President’s earlier’ experience of life, and the 
decisions which he has made, will agree that he has shown 
complete impartiality. He is neither pro-German nor pro-Polish, 
but pro-Minority, with, if anything, a tendency to lend a ready 
ear to the complaints of the Polish minority in Germany, due to 
their relative weakness, lower standard of culture and com- 
parative ineptitude to present a case. 


APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE. 


The Mixed Commission has no executive power and results 
from its work depend alone upon the goodwill of the State. 
The Commission can therefore achieve nothing other than the 
publication of the President’s decisions (Avis), and the Minorities 
then hope that they will be upheld by the Council of the League 
of Nations. But, in any case, there is great delay in the hearing 
of complaints, which often drag on for several years. The result 
is that the complaint ceases to be actual and becomes theoretical, 
while those who have made the complaint continue to be subjected 
to all kinds of petty annoyances. 
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Under the terms of the Geneva Convention the League of 
Nations intervenes in minority questions in various ways. The 
general procedure is that a minority question comes before the 
Council of the League only when a member of the Council takes 
it up. In Upper Silesia every member of the Minority can appeal 
directly to the League Council (Article 147); while an appeal 
may also be made to the Council in the course of the procedure 
before the Mixed Commission. The procedure before the Mixed 
Commission is: that an “ Avis,” that is, a recommendation, by 
the Mixed Commission is sent to the Government concerned for 
its necessary action. If the Government does not accept the 
“Avis,” then appeal may be made direct to the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. The Government concerned, 
however, by procrastination, can nullify the work of the Mixed 
Commission; but if the Minority which has suffered injustice 
presses the case to the Council of the League, then it is the duty 
of the Council to deal with it. But the Council itself will not 
admit that injustices are done. As a matter of practice, too, it 
is quite impossible for the League to deal with the Minority 
question either in principle or in detail: and for this reason, 
namely, that two of the most prominent members of the Council 
are France and Italy, with their own very definite minority 
problems. Neither the French nor the Italian Foreign Ministers 
could be expected to declare in favour of ventilating publicly 
the whole question of minorities, in principle, when each in his 
capacity as Foreign Minister is responsible for silencing, or 
camouflaging, the complaints made by the Alsatians and the 
Austrian Tyrolese respectively, as minorities within the new 
territories acquired by France and Italy under the Treaty of 
Versailles. The resolutions of the Council must be taken unani- 
mously. It will be understood, therefore, that it is impossible 
to obtain a juridicial decision from a board which from its very 
nature is a political one. 

The practice of the Council is to refer minority questions to 
one of its members. It has been in the hands of the Columbian 
delegate, who can hardly be interested in, or have any knowledge 
of, the subject, and now is in charge of the Japanese Ambassador 
in Paris, who, however willing, can scarcely be expected to 
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acquaint himself with the details of the problem within two or 
three days. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though machinery exists for 
the hearing of complaints, there is no instrument effective to 
carry out the recommendations. 

Some further details both as to the history of Silesia and as 
to specific instances of injustice and pressure will show that the 
problem, in its inception, is misunderstood and consequently 
some more effective procedure and machinery is needed, if the 
rights of minorities are to be protected. 


RELIGION, THE BASIS OF THE SILESIAN PROBLEM. 


As has been explained in an earlier section, the Polish strain 
in Silesia came under the influence of German culture introduced 
by emigrants from the West who came at the invitation of the 
Piasten (small princes). With the emigrants came also large 
numbers of monks, who established monasteries and centres of 
culture and learning throughout Silesia. In the twelfth century, 
therefore, these small territories ruled by the Piasten with a 
mandate from the King of Poland under the feudal system were 
politically Polish, and culturally, and in religion, German. Since 
1335 Poland has had no political connection with Silesia. At 
this date was concluded the Treaty of Trencin. With the excep- 
tion, therefore, of the Franco-Spanish frontier, the pre-Plebiscite 
frontier in Upper Silesia was the oldest in Europe. 

The Silesian question is less than fifty years old. It was 
promoted by the fight between the German Catholics and Bismarck. 
The Polish Catholics in Posen, which was certainly Polish, were 
oppressed by the Prussians ; and, as Catholics, they looked to the 
Silesians for assistance. 

But it must be made quite clear that while the fight of the 
inhabitants of Posen with the Prussian Government was both 
political and religious, that in Silesia at its outset was religious 
alone. Members of the German community in Silesia speak with 
high approval of the fight made by the Polish inhabitants of 
Posen. In Silesia, during the process of years, the religious 
question became intermingled with political objectives, and the 
question assumed also a political aspect. When Poland achieved 
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its independence through the Treaty of Versailles, a movement 
in Poland commenced for the purpose of establishing a State 
Church. During 150 years the Poles had fought both against 
Russia, as well as against Prussia, for the maintenance of their 
national institutions. These institutions had their basis in the 
Catholic religion which separated them from both adversaries. 
The conception, therefore, of a Catholic Poland became fundamental 
to the new political Poland. The new State identified itself with 
Catholicism, and considered that not only should both State and 
Church be closely associated, but also that the Church should be 
a pendant from the State. The Concordat between the Holy 
Seat and Poland dating from 1925 gives a wider latitude to the 
matter of State interference in religious questions than any other 
similar Concordat. The influence of the State is therefore much 
stronger, too, in view of the fact that religious culture had not 
been developed in Poland because the former Russian Govern- 
ment, as a deliberate policy, had suppressed it. The Church, 
therefore, rests financially upon the State and its work is coloured 
by the political necessities of the Government. 

Without entering into questions of Catholic organization, it 
may be explained that the German Catholics enjoyed spiritual 
freedom under the leadership of Rome ; while the Polish Catholics 
have been gathered within State Church control, the organization 
and direction of which is centred in Warsaw under the suzerainty 
of, and appeal to, Rome. The political objective, therefore, in 
Poland directs Church policy, and spiritual freedom does not exist. 
This religious organization accounts, therefore, for the domination 
of Church and parish priests by the Wojewoda of Kattowitz, for 
the replacement of German parish priests by Polish Chauvinists, 
and for the control of education, culture, emotion and spiritual 
development among the people by politicians. What was there- 
fore formerly only a resentment upon religious grounds by 
Silesians, as part of the German body politic, against the 
Bismarckian-Prussian control, was utilized for political purposes 
by the French as the basis for the Plebiscite. It may be remem- 
bered in passing that the French Government itself some years 
ago suppressed the Catholic Church in France, closing monasteries 
and religious institutions, so that the French Government cannot 
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claim to have any interest whatsoever in the survival, let alone 
the freedom, of Catholicism in Silesia. The French purpose alone 
was political and military; and the strong personality of M. 
Korfanty largely dominates these issues. M. Korfanty is cultured, 
independent of view, an idealist with supreme confidence in his 
own judgment, and capable of persuading himself that his 
leadership is always for the best. It is clear that M. Korfanty 
saw in the principle of self-determination a possibility of Silesian 
autonomy and freedom from Prussian control for Silesian 
Catholicism. At Paris, Silesian autonomy became engulfed in 
the avaricious military and industrial conceptions of France, whose 
intention was, through the instrument of the Polish Government 
in Warsaw, politically to control Upper Silesia whether Catholicism 
existed or not. That it did exist with the enthusiasm born of 
oppression, alike among the original Silesian inhabitants and the 
tens of thousands of German emigrants, admirably suited the 
French political purpose. The religious question provided at 
once a propaganda platform upon which to Vuaild. 

The result of the vote constituted a six to four majority in 
favour of Germany. Despite Polish terrorism and the bribery and 
corruption during the elections in 1928 by the Government Party, 
the vote in Polish Upper Silesia for the Parliament in Warsaw 
was forty-two per cent. German. Without doubt, given political 
peace, this vote would be considerably higher. 


Tue Mrnoriry A POLITICAL DANGER ? 


The German Minority in Silesia is regarded by the Polish 
Government as a political danger. Poland fears that the frontier 
question will be raised again. There are no statistics available as 
to the number of Germans, or those who prefer adherence to the 
new German conception with religious freedom, cultural educa- 
tion, and higher standards of life. On the evidence of all classes 
of the community German sympathies predominate over 
Polish, despite large numbers of importations. Silesians bitterly 
resent the importation of officials of non-Silesian origin from the 
East; while were it not for the wholesale corruption of the 
Wojewoda and the terror of his illegal insurgents, there is little 
doubt that elections would be overwhelmingly in favour of 
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Germany, most certainly in favour of an autonomous Upper 
Silesia. The position of M. Korfanty himself is the best evidence 
in proof of this statement. In addition, the wages of the workmen 
have fallen to starvation level. Medical authorities can contribute 
the best possible evidence as to the decline in standard of life ; 
while liberty, as we understand it, has been subordinated to 
Eastern conceptions of control, wholly foreign to the Silesian 
people. 
A TRIPARTITE TERROR. 


The Polish Government, determined upon the extermination 
of the German Minority as such, directs its activities, therefore, 
chiefly against the minority schools, against German officials in 
industry, and against German parish priests. There are 20,000 
children attending the German minority elementary schools ; and 
this number constitutes only ten per cent. of the school attendance 
between the ages of six and fourteen. Were it not for the diffi- 
culties placed in the way of parents, having in mind the average 
number in each family and the German vote in the Sejm, it is 
probable that at least 80,000 children would attend the minority 
schools, apart from the great number of indigenous Polish parents 
who would desire the advantage of the higher culture offered by 
the German schools. The Geneva Agreement is not clear, juri- 
dicially, upon the question of right of a parent to send a child 
to a minority school. Any fair-minded person would declare 
that the subjective right is the true determination. The Hague 
decision of March, 1927, is unfortunate in that it gives to the 
authorities not the right, but the practical possibility, of making 
investigations, that is, that the parent is deprived of subjective 
choice, and the language test in the child itself is made the 
desideratum. The language test itself alone is unfair, in that, as 
we know even in our own country villages, dialects are assimilated 
by children, and the children of German-speaking parents will 
first with their village playmates assimilate “‘ Wasser-Polnisch.” 
But beyond the language test, the Hague decision introduces and 
permits a system of pressure and of terror which the Polish 
Administration fully exploits for the purpose of exterminating 
the minority schools and of removing the minority question. 
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The Hague, no more than can the League of Nations, is unable to 
deal with this question except with prejudice to the national 
interests and political problems of those who compose the Court. 


EXAMPLES OF PRESSURE. 


The authorities claim the right, therefore, to make investiga- 
tions. A minority school must be erected if there is a demand 
by the parents of a minimum of forty children. The Convention 
permits a written, or an oral, declaration to this effect. The Polish 
Government will only allow an oral declaration before a Com- 
mission set up for the purpose. 

Parents are obliged to appear before this Commission, con- 
sisting of a school teacher, the chief of the local administration, 
and a Government administration official, all of whom owe their 
appointments to Wojewoda. Before the Commission, the parents 
undergo a cross-examination. They are requested to state their 
reasons why they desire their children to attend a minority school. 
It is pointed out then by pressure that they are citizens of Poland 
and eat Polish bread, and suggestions are made that they should 
relinquish their desire. If adamant, however, the parents are 
questioned as to the nature of their employment; and since the 
Polish Government has compelled businesses to employ Polish 
directors and managers, the parent who persists is in danger of 
being thrown out of work, while other pressures through a 
priest, or by the withdrawal of privileges, are brought to bear. 
Another method is as follows: It is ordered, for example, that 
declarations for attendance at the minority school shall be made 
between the hours of nine and eleven upon certain days. The Polish 
Commission then wastes the allotted two hours with irrelevant 
business or by brow-beating one of the parents ; and the remainder, 
who have suffered loss of wages already by attendance, are informed 
that it is too late to hear their declarations. In short, in defiance 
of the provisions of the Agreement, it is made as arduous as 
possible for parents to send their children to the minority schools. 


PoxuisH MInortiry SCHOOLS. 


The Polish minority schools in German Silesia provide a very 
different picture. The Germans have been anxious to show an 
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ample fulfilment of the conditions imposed. There are, in fact, 
only about 800 children attending the Polish minority schools. 
Under the terms of the Convention at least forty children are 
required as a minimum to form a school. Rather than incur 
any charge of unfairness the Germans have preferred to keep 
open schools for even so few as six or seven Polish children. 
The Polish schools in German Silesia conform to the German 
pattern and teach the minority language. As has been shown in 
a previous section, the reason why Silesian or Polish parents in 
German Silesia do not send their children to Polish minority 
schools is due to the fact that Silesian culture is German. In 
consequence, uplift in the cultural or economic plane proceeds | 
best from education in the German schools. The suggestion 
made by the Polish Government that the Germans exert pressure 
upon the Poles to prevent them from attending minority schools 
is entirely false; and the obvious facts from past history and 
present administration are witness of the truth. 


EXAMPLE OF PotisH Mrinoriry EDUCATION IN GERMAN SILESIA. 


Whereas within Polish Silesia every obstacle is placed in the 
way of parents wishing to send their children to minority schools, 
the conditions are wholly different within German territory. As 
must be realized, the question of children’s education in the 
*‘ Mutter Sprache,” and of the maintenance of national culture 
throughout the schools, and during the most impressionable years 
of life, is fundamental to the existence of a minority. The Polish 
administration by means of pressure and of terror is making every 
effort to exterminate the minority by exerting such pressure upon 
the parents of children and upon the children themselves. The 
German minority schools in Poland are not unsatisfactory so far 
as curriculum and general administration is concerned. There 
is evidence, too, that the system of terror reflects itself in the 
temper of the teacher. Polish schoolboys are incited to ostracize 
the children attending the minority schools, with the result that 
the major tyranny of the Wojewoda is translated into terms of 
abuse and petty annoyance by Polish schoolboys towards German 
children. For example, as can be invariably observed, children 
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travelling by train to the schools in carriages specially reserved 
for the purpose are invariably Polish, and the small percentage 
of German minority children travel in other carriages among the 
otdinary passengers for fear of interference. The deliberate policy 
of social segregation by pressure passes, therefore, from Polish 
school teachers to the children, who pursue it among those of 
similar age to themselves. 

In German Silesia, on the other hand, a completely different 
system prevails. Although the number of minority schools is 
far less for reasons which have been stated, and in spite of the 
fact also that the Polish minority schools themselves consist 
sometimes only of two or three students, the education itself is 
faithfully carried out, while the students of both schools often 
utilize the same building and have a common playground. 
A typical example is provided by the town of Hindenburg, with 
128,000 inhabitants, most of whom are engaged in mining opera- 
tions, and which town during the period of the Plebiscite was 
the scene of considerable propaganda accompanied by violence. 
I paid a surprise visit without notice to the Zaborze School. 
The building itself compares very favourably with any school 
building in England. I first visited the minority school, which 
is conducted in the same building as the German school. The 
students numbered twenty-three, between the ages of seven and 
fourteen, both boys and girls. The school teacher is a Silesian. 
He was conducting reading lessons in higher Polish, that is, the 
Polish language as spoken in Poland, being vastly different from 
** Wasser-Polnisch,” as will be shown by example. The children 
were well dressed, scrupulously clean, as was the schoolroom itself, 
and bright, polite and intelligent. The curriculum posted in the 
schoolroom showed that only three hours during the week, out 
of 32 hours devoted to all subjects, were given to the teaching 
of the German language. Yet at a German reading lesson that 
followed, the children were able to read and speak good gram- 
matical German from the Gothic caligraphy. The children also 
sang in harmony a Polish national song under the leadership of 
the teacher. 

I next visited a German school in the same building, and 
attended a class for boys of fourteen years of age. These boys, 
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compared with those of similar age in Polish Silesia, were healthy, 
well-proportioned, of good stature, scrupulously clean, well 
clothed in good suits and woollen underclothing. The number 
in the class was thirty-four, under a teacher of the best possible 
type. With the exception of four, the names of all the boys were 
obviously of Polish extraction, though their pre-names, that is, 
Christian. names, were, except for two or three, invariably German, 
demonstrating again how German Christian culture in past ages 
has penetrated the original Silesian stock. With the exception of 
three, these were all the sons of miners working in the neighbour- 
ing German Silesian pits. The appearance of the children in both 
the Polish minority and the German schools, working side by 
side, provided a vivid contrast to the pitiful state of the ragged, 
often dirty, under-nourished children in the Polish mining villages. 
I am able to speak with some authority in this matter, since I have 
had opportunity of examining a great many miners’ children, 
especially in connection with the origination of the well-known 
Sherwood Colliery Demonstration under the chairmanship of 
Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, conducted by eminent British medical 
men. 

At play the children of both schools meet together, and the 
language used most often is the original “‘ Mutter Sprache” of 
all the children, namely, ‘“ Wasser-Polnisch.” In order to 
demonstrate how vastly different this language is from the 
Polish of Poland, hereunder is given a common and simple — 
example :— 

English: Where do you live? 
German: Wo wohnt Ihr? 

High Polish: Gdzie Wy mieszkacie ? 
Wasser-Polnisch : Kaj wasza Sztuba ? 


The school teachers are instructed not to interfere in any way 
with the speech of the children. If any school teacher should be 
detected in interfering with the children playing together, or with 
utilizing their “ Mutter Sprache,” the teacher is liable to instant 
dismissal. This again is in complete contrast to the method 
employed in the Polish schools, where the teachers are tools of 
the Wojewoda, carrying his political policy into school life, with 
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the planned purpose of fomenting strife between the nationals, 
* and with terrorizing individually the German children by means 
of the excited mass. 

Other benefits provided equally for both German school 
children and those of the Polish minority are free issue of warm 
clothing for those of poor or widowed parents, free dentistry, 
and bi-annual medical inspection. 

The example here provided is typical of the other Polish 
minority schools. The Schulrat, that is, Chief Education Officer, 
for the district, I could observe, is upon equal terms of courtesy 
and friendship towards both the German and Polish school 
teachers, with lively interest in the welfare of the school children, 
regardless of majority or minority. 

That the Polish minority Volksschule in German Silesia are 
infinitely higher than similar elementary schools in Poland itself 
is due to two causes: firstly, their German cultural basis; and, 
secondly, the infinitely higher standard of life of the German 
Silesian miners compared with the Polish Silesian miners, which 
permits the children to attend school, coming from good homes, 
properly nourished and clothed, and, in consequence, capable of 
assimilating a higher culture and learning. 

As has been observed, without obligation but in extension of 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention, the German Govern- 
ment maintains minority schools even where, as in the case of 
the Hindenburg school quoted above, for example, the numbers 
are less than the requirements of the Convention (forty children). 
There seems to be a general tendency on the part of the Polish 
minority to send their children for preference to the German 
Volksschule. The reasons for this tendency are: firstly, the 
education in the German schools certainly offers higher economic 
and cultural opportunities for gifted children in after life; 
secondly, in the German Volksschule the classes are graded by 
years, so that children of the same year go forward educationally 
without the drag of younger children in the same class; and, 
thirdly, since the education and benefits are identical, and the 
origin, stock, “ Mutter Sprache” and everyday work of parents 
is almost identical, any reason for separating children, as a racial 
unit, becomes less and less. 


POLISH PRESSURE $7 


On the other hand, the political determination of the Polish 
Government, through its instrument the Wojewoda, enters at the 
youngest age at which the State can bring political pressure to 
bear upon the life of the subject—school age, that is, six years. 
It cannot be reiterated too often that the Silesians are an original 
people who have for 7oo years been raised far above the level of 
their neighbours the Poles, through German migration, religious _ 
culture and the technique of industry. Therefore, the Wasser- ~ 
Polnisch, original Silesians, in German Silesia will undoubtedly 
tend towards unification with the German people, as would have 
happened under a German Republic after the war, had not political 
ptessure and military considerations intervened. On the other 
hand, for the very same reasons, the German and Silesian basic 
culture in Polish Silesia will never, except by violent extermina- 
tion, be absorbed within the Polish culture, Eastern in its outlook, 
centuries behind in its capacity for unfettered democracy and 
based upon the theory of force, as opposed to right in the newer 
cultures. It would be almost as absurd to expect the inhabitants 
of Rhodesia to submit to the rule and institutions of the Mashona, 
as it is to expect the cultured Silesian to adapt himself to the 
methods of Galicia and to adopt institutions from Lemberg. 


PoLisH ECONOMIC PRESSURE. 


Polish pressure upon the minority demonstrates itself in the 
removal of German directors and managers and their replacement 
by Poles. By this means the Government is able to control 
employment, and, as has been noted, to dominate the parents’ 
choice in regard to school. 

The Government possesses innumerable opportunities for 
compelling industrial enterprises to comply with Government 
policy, for example, through taxation, distribution of railway 
waggons, refusal of passports, police and customs house inter- 
ference. Armed with such weapons the Government quite 
openly compels Silesian industries, the directors and foremen of 
which are Silesians or German Silesians, to dismiss such directors 
and overseers, and to replace them by Polish migrants. In those 
enterprises which have been taken over by foreign capital, foreign 
directors have replaced the former German directors, while the 
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chief executives are original Polish citizens who have obtained 
education and experience in the United States of America and 
have been re-imported to fill executive positions previously held 
by Silesians. For example, there is a complaint which has been 
before the Mixed Commission for nearly two years concerning 
the dismissal of the German director Pietsch from the Konigs- 
hutte by order of the Wojewoda. By means of agents provocateurs, 
false charges are manufactured and preferred against leading 
German citizens with the object of discrediting them or causing 
them to be ejected from the country, or in fear to migrate from it. 

In the country districts, charges of disloyalty almost ludicrous 
in their conception have been preferred against German, or German 
Silesian, landowners. In this connection it is worthy of note that 
these charges have only been trumped up since 1925. Land- 
owners, charged, for example, with depriving Polish Silesian 
tenants of privileges, with bringing pressure to bear upon tenants 
and workers to send children to minority schools, with organizing 
German festivals, have offered to the local Starosta the fullest 
investigation, and in the case of definite charges which have been 
formed, they have replied to them categorically in detail, but they 
have not received replies to the proofs of good citizenship which 
they have offered, while the Polish agitators continue, as they did 
in the pre-Plebiscite period, to promise to parcel out the land of 
the present owners among the peasant population. 

The further example of Mr. Ulitz, a case referred to by M. 
Zaleski in Geneva, is perhaps typical. He was charged with 
treason, the basis of the charge being so childish and absolutely 
impossible, that when the Wojewoda sought to impeach his 
immunity against trial before the Silesian Sejm, the assembly 
itself, although being a Polish majority, refused to proceed with 
the charge. Similar unfounded charges have been made against 
Mr. Dudek and Miss Ernst, leading members of the German 
Volksbund. 

It is notable that Mr. Ulitz and the Minority members, 
whether in public life or not, express their loyalty to the State 
at every opportunity. They realize that their very existence 
depends upon their unquestionable loyalty to the State in which 
they live. They appreciate, too, that their present position as a 
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minority is a fait accompli, from which it is quite beyond any 
powers possessed by themselves now to change, even if they 
would. All that the minority have requested is the just fulfilment 
of the Geneva Agreement and their protection by the League of 
Nations against tyranny and oppression. They claim the right 
to exist within the spiritual body of their own Church, with their 
own schools for their own children, with a centuries-old culture 
and the right to peaceful occupation in industry and commerce. 

The fate of the Silesian people must be one of profound 
historical and political significance. If the League of Nations is 
only to be a further political instrument in the hands of certain 
dominating and interested parties; then at least it is right that 
the world should understand this. If, on the other hand, the 
League has in fact ushered in new principles and more just and 
human practice between the nations, then it is time that some 
active demonstration were made if the League is to escape from 
charges of futility, ineptitude or worse. 

It may be worthy of note that the British Govern- 
ment itself on January 19th, although perhaps with some re- 
luctance, honoured the claims of the Minority in the Irish Free 
State, although this Minority eonsisted in a great many cases 
of persons at least economically competent to look after them- 
selves. Such a recent precedent, with British attachment to the 
League of Nations, should not permit the British Government 
to turn a deaf ear to the claims of other Minorities, whose 
Court of Appeal resides in the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


A PERMANENT COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS. 


It is proposed, therefore, that a Permanent Commission should 
be set up whose function should be treating of Minority ques- 
tions. There is no legal difficulty ; and such a Commission could 
be instituted under Article 72 of the Agreement. Questions of 
international law are involved, so that there is a very real necessity 
for a Commission on a permanent basis, while judicial rulings of 
far-reaching consequences must be made by men wholly free 
from the national political bias at present governing the decisions 
of those at Geneva or The Hague. | 
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Full publicity must also be given to minority questions. The 
ruling at Geneva that the Press is not entitled to attend the 
sittings of the Minority Commission must be abandoned. The 
findings of the Commission alone are published. The procedure 
now is that a complaint proceding from a Minority in Upper 
Silesia, if not rectified, is then referred to the Council of the 
League of Nations, who delegate it to a member for the purpose 
of a decision; and within a few days or hours the member, 
without specialized knowledge, communicates his decision, the 
result of which is then published. The plaintiff has no right to 
a hearing by the factor of decision, nor does he have an oppor- 
tunity to see the reply of the majority Government to the 
complaint. 

In short, three immediate steps are necessary in order to 
safeguard the rights of Minorities and to prevent extermination 
by terror of the Minority in Polish Silesia. These are: firstly, a 
Permanent Commission; secondly, full publicity; thirdly, the 
hearing of the appellant by the Permanent Commission. If these 
steps were enabled, great satisfaction would be given among the 
minorities, while the obvious fairness of procedure and world 
publicity would, it is certain, curb the Polish administration in 
its present acts. 


DICTATORSHIP OF THE WOJEWODA. 


If the steps suggested were taken immediately, without doubt 
the President of the Mixed Commission would be enabled to 
show greater energy in the treatment of minority complaints. 
So long as he is not helpéd from Geneva, President Calonder can 
do nothing. Moreover, European peace itself would be secured 
by such necessary and desirable steps. Upon European peace 
depends the life and culture of generations to come. 

The complaint of the German “ Deutscher Volksbund,” laid 
before the Council of the League of Nations in September, 1928, 
contains quite definite evidence that even the life and limb of 
members of the German Minority are not secure. The insurgents’ 
associations, under the open leadership of the Wojewoda, possess 
a free hand in the committal of injury to the Minority. Among 
the incidents cited are wounding, flogging, bombing, hustling and 
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public insult; and these have occurred without the intervention 
of the authorities, police or the courts of justice. The system of 
local self-government which existed under the German adminis- 
tration through county councils, village and communal boards 
has been overthrown; while should the minority obtain a large 
minority in a town council (Stadtverordneterversammelung), for 
example at Kattowitz, the Council is dissolved by the Wojewoda 
and members appointed by himself take over the functions of the 
council, or should the town council itself not suffer dissolution 
then the town board (Magistrat) is formed from members 
appointed to it instead of by legal election. The same methods 
are employed in the administration of village life. The civil 
rights, therefore, of the minority are not respected, while, as has 
already been noted, the elections are carried out under a system 
of terror and falsification itself a complete denial of the principles 
of self-determination and democracy. 

Polish Upper Silesia has been made safe for the Wojewoda. 
That is the beginning and the end of Justice. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SILESIAN, KORFANTY, AND 
GRAZYNSKI. 


THE SILESIAN. 

S has been noted in previous chapters, Upper Silesia, both 
economically and in culture, evolving during past cen- 
turies, is German. But, as has been insisted, also, the 

Silesian possesses characteristics which clearly define him as 
being distinctive and individual. The Silesian is not Prussian, 
nor Bavarian, Saxon, or Hanoverian. But the Bavarian is not 
similar in characteristic to the Saxon.* It was certainly neither 
logic nor biology which persuaded those responsible for the 
Partition of Silesia in their decisions. There is an analogy 
between Switzerland and Silesia. The Swiss people, by reason 
of generations of association, politically, economically, in 
education and culture, have become a homogeneous people. 
Politically, Switzerland possesses the respect of its neighbours 
and the admiration of the world. Its industries and public 
utilities have been developed upon the innate genius of the Swiss, 
but always assisted and promoted by the geographical and ethno- 
graphical position and possessions of the country itself. Swiss 
culture and the arts have developed hand in hand with progress 
in the political and economic spheres. Yet Switzerland is in- 
habited by people of French, German, Italian and Romansch stock. 
It would not be possible herein to attempt to analyse in their 
various spheres of influence wherein may lie any preponderating 
racial influence. But Switzerland provides a perfect picture of 
an autonomous state consisting of people of widely differing 
original characteristics, which, through the ages, have been blended. 
to produce a distinctive people possessing characteristics, ideals, 
aspirations and institutions of their own. This is true also of 
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Silesia, except that when Germany, France and Italy were con- 
tributing their cultures to the cantons of Switzerland, Germany 
alone was contributing to Silesia. Thus we find, therefore, a 
homogeneous people in Silesia, possessing individual character- 
istics born of their native soil, climate and ethnographical 
position, but with an industrial organization, educational system 
and culture wholly German. Biology supports both the argument 
and the analogy. In so far as the principles of self-determination, 
and economic and ethnographic considerations are concerned, it 
would be as reasonable to destroy Switzerland itself as it has been 
to break up Silesia. If further proof is needed, the impartial witness 
has only to visit the Polish towns and villages which lie on the 
eastern side of the old frontier prior to the Partition. While the 
German-Silesian towns are equipped with excellent buildings and 
public institutions of all kinds, the Polish towns, in vivid contrast, 
consist of mean dwellings, with the poorest public institutions 
and barbarous sanitation. The industrial town of Dombrowa 
just across the old frontier in Poland is perhaps typical, and may 
be compared with Hindenburg or Beuthen. 


M. KORFANTY. 


M. Korfanty was the main factor throughout, in the Silesian 
decision. It is interesting, therefore, to examine more closely his 
career. He was the spokesman for a Polish Silesia at Paris, and 
his case was guided by the clever diplomatist-militarist, General 
Le Rond. M. Korfanty was the Polish Commissioner during the 
Plebiscite in 1921. He was also the recognized leader of the 
Polish revolt. After Upper Silesia was partitioned, the name of 
this Polish patriot figured prominently on the boards of the most 
important economic undertakings. Korfanty’s power was founded 
upon French support and upon his propaganda and promises made 
to the working classes. His promises have not been fulfilled, nor 
can they be fulfilled. Quite apart from deeper considerations, the 
Partition itself largely destroyed the economic structure of the 
territory. This did not become apparent until 1925, due to tariff 
and other restrictions imposed upon Germany. There can be no 
doubt, however, that if a Plebiscite were again held in Silesia 
through the medium of disinterested parties, the result would be 
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overwhelmingly in favour of Germany. It must be remembered 
that the 1921 Plebiscite was conducted by an Inter-Allied Com- 
mission, French, Italian, British, in which the French mainly 
predominated both as to executive offices, and in almost sole 
control of the forces responsible for law and order, namely, 
French troops. M. Korfanty was aided and abetted by the French 
in lawless acts, in inciting to revolt through his newspapers, 
which should have been instantly suppressed, and in open armed 
insurrection, despite the protests of the British and Italian Com- 
missioners. The German officials were muzzled, ordered and 
counter-ordered. German citizens were assassinated in the streets, 
or set upon by gangs of half-educated youths whose lawlessness 
had been cultivated by Korfanty propaganda and agents provocateurs. 
But despite this, the population voted in a majority of six to four 
for the continuance of German rule. 

Recently M. Korfanty, either because he has been removed 
from the offices held by him, or from fear of losing his power 
based upon false or hopeless promises, or better, it is to be pro- 
foundly hoped, because he is a Silesian with the true interests of 
Silesia at heart, has publicly impeached the Polish Administration. 
He stated in the Silesian Sejm on February 9th, 1928, that the 
abuses practised by the authorities transgressed all limits hitherto 
known. At the time of the greatest oppression none of the 
officials had outraged the laws of the country and misused public 
funds as the Administration was now doing. Above all, coercion 
of subordinate officials and citizens had never been practised in 
such shameless manner as was now happening. 


GRAZYNSKI IMPEACHED. 


The newspapers io which his speech was published were 
immediately suppressed. But M. Korfanty continued :— 

The Wojewoda, Dr. Grazynski, himself is organizing a Party 
which carries ticket No. 1, and he does not only pay canvassing 
calls on his officials, but also on influential private persons, and 
wins them over for his Party. He has called on the prelate Mon- 
signor Londzin more than once and, by making him all kinds of | 
promises, has won him over for the Government Party. Beyond 
that,the Vice-Wojewoda, Mr. Zuravsky, and the sheriff, Mr. Kisiala, 
have brought their influence to bear upon the prelate, Monsignor 
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Londzin. Several burgomasters have also been won over by the 
Wojewoda for the Government Party by promiscuous promises. 

The Polska Zachodnia, which openly incites to violence and 
disturbance of the peace and public order and calumniates respected 
citizens, is being supported out of public funds accumulated from 
the taxes levied on all the citizens of the country. 

The Wojewoda has advised even the sheriffs personally toengage 
in the electioneering campaign on behalf of the Government Party 
and to bring their influence to bear on the parish magistrates to 
induce them to support the Government Party and by all means 
at their disposal to impress the citizens to cast their votes for the 
Government ticket. The parish magistrates have been coerced 
into executing these orders of their superior authorities, but they 
themselves have felt all the time that they were lending themselves 
to acts unworthy of an official, and at one of their last meetings 
they protested emphatically against such procedure, especially 
against such violence done to their consciences. It is the duty 
of an official to serve a// strata of the population alike, and not 
only ome particular Party, because that is immoral and detrimental 
to the interests of the State. State funds and funds belonging 
to the Wojewoda districts must be applied to the benefit of a//citizens 
alike, but not to the benefit of one section only, which, moreover, 
is undermining the authority of the State. The methods as prac- 
tised at present bring down dishonour on our State, they lower 
a reputation, and they undermine its foundations in the whole of 

esia. 

The Silesian Revolutionary League, which includes in its 
ranks the most complete rogues, has issued its orders for the 
present electioneering campaign. ‘They simply amount to this, 
that the election meetings of the other Parties are to be broken 
up by violence and the speakers at these meetings be soundly 
drubbed. | 7 3 

And this League is under the patronage of the Wojewoda, Dr. 
Grazynski, and is in receipt of monetary support out of funds 
administered by the State and the Wojewoda. 

To-day money is flowing freely, and support is granted 
generously in order to buy the votes of invalids, widows and 
orphans. But once the elections are over and past, charity will 
also be a thing of the past. I stand here in this place and I ask 
the people to accept all that is given to them, because the money 
they receive comes out of funds to which all taxpayers in the 
country contribute equally. 

The vexation and alarm over the Galician electioneering 
methods are unheard-of and the people have no means of giving 
adequate expression to their horror and contempt. 
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With the fullest cognizance of the superior authorities, secret 
orders have been issued for forging election lists, and the 
subordinate officials have been obliged to perpetrate these 
forgeries in the course of one night and to burn the old lists. 
The Revolutionary League and the Western Counties Club have 
spread a net of espionage all over the Wojewoda district, with the 
full knowledge of the district authorities, whereby peaceable 
citizens are being denounced and marks are actually given for 
their degree of patriotism. Distinguished Poles are thus being 
turned artificially into Germans and Teutons and, being natur- 
ally thoroughly disgusted, they go and cast their votes on the 
German ticket. Officials who presume to assert their citizenship 
and refuse to co-operate in such moral degradation are pensioned, 
set back in their ranks, or transferred to the far East. Wherever 
teachers are concerned, the President of the School Department, 
Mr. Regorevicz, excels in this respect. All teachers have been 
ordered to extend their cultural activities beyond their own 
particular sphere: as a matter of fact, however, it is being 
demanded of them that they should actively canvass for the 
Government Party. School has been turned into a political tool, 
with the result that all confidence in Polish schools is being under- 
mined and the children are being driven into the minority schools. 
The wives of the officials are being threatened and warned that, 
if they continue to remain members of the League of Polish 
Catholic Women, their husbands will lose their jobs and their 
daily bread. Even labourers are being threatened with instant 
discharge if they refuse to join the Sanacja. Methods such as all 
these surely deserve the sharpest condemnation, because they are 
detrimental to State and national interest in Polish Silesia. Upper 
Silesia is not the East, neither is it Galicia, nor Roumania or 
Turkey, and it does not acquiesce in such methods. 

Credits out of public funds are likewise nowadays being 
distributed from the viewpoint of party membership: whoever 
opposes this corruption has no chance whatever of obtaining 
credit. Only recently the Wojewoda attended a congress of the 
Middle Class Party, declaring beforehand that, unless the middle 
classes voted for the Sanacja, no member of the middle classes 
would ever be granted any credit out of public funds. 

All this detestable and shameless work is demoralizing society, 
destroying the State, and annihilating Polishdom in Silesia. Our 
administration authorities are imbecile and composed of a set of 
inexperienced people who come from other parts of the country 
and who are wholly ignorant of the needs and of the very soul 
of Upper Silesia. The people never did set much faith in them, 
it is true, but in consequence of such corruption and such abuse 
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of power they are completely losing all confidence in the autho- 
rities. It will take decades of hard and laborious work to repair 


this damage. | 

As a Silesian and on behalf of the Silesian people I invoke 
all compatriots who have come to us from other parts of the 
country and abuse their offices and the schools for purposes of 
corruption: Do not destroy and frustrate all the work 
we have done. 

Other chapters, especially those dealing particularly with the 
Minority question and with the Polish terror, confirm the charges 
made by M. Korfanty. 

The Silesian question is of the utmost importance in Great 
Britain. A strong affection has developed in me for the Silesians, 
whether Polish or German. If this monograph may be of any 
service to the Silesians of all classes, and of Polish or German 
sympathy, I shall be happy that I have been enabled to clarify 
the position both as to the true aims of Silesians, and as to the 
present danger of the political situation, engineered from Warsaw. 
If nothing else, being possessed of special knowledge, I have a 
quite plain duty, namely, to make known the facts, to publish 
the evidence; nor did my obligation in this respect end when I 
ceased to be a public servant. Interested in our own mining 
industry and its problems, I am glad, while having an opportunity 
to fortify my knowledge by comparison, to have been able at the 
same time to re-examine the Silesian problem at its source. 


THE SLAVERY OF SILESIA. 


No one who has knowledge of Silesia and wishes well of its 
people can fail to hope that M. Korfanty, who has wielded such 
power in the past, now in maturity, with wisdom and foresight, 
prompted by lofty motives, and with judgment mellowed by a 
new kindness which has followed the bitterness and passion of 
war and its aftermath, will apply himself to the task of bringing 
a renewed prosperity and happiness to Silesia as a whole. 

It would appear that the decisions in Paris and at Geneva 
were a shameful travesty of an honourable peace, of the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles, and of the principles upon 
which peace was established. These decisions were based alone, 
sO it would seem, upon the military dictatorship and policies of 
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France. The consequence has been the dismemberment of Silesia, 
and the virtual enslavement of tens of thousands of Silesians to 
political and cultural methods and institutions of the Middle 
Ages. 
That the Silesians in the past had no cause for complaint 
against the rule of Prussia no one in their senses would suggest. 
There were grave abuses and injustices against which M. Korfanty, 
as an exponent of democracy and of liberty, had fought for years 
in the Reichstag. During the period of the war the civilized world 
was scandalized by reports of excesses committed by Prussian 
militarists in Silesia. But we have been witnesses of a revolution 
in Germany, of changed institutions based upon more ideal 
relations between man and man, of the birth and quick evolution 
of a democracy founded largely upon the British Constitution. 

German Silesia with its Silesians, as does Saxony with its 
Saxons, partakes of the fruits of German democracy, while Polish 
Silesia with its Silesians suffers the infliction of a rule wholly 
foreign, of corrupt administration, and the denial of liberty and 
of culture. 

Those of us who took part in the actual waging of war with 
some vague idea that we were “making the world safe for 
democracy,” or, at least, as the months of alternate boredom and 
of agony swept over us, determined that the war of 1914-18 
would be “a war to end wars,” cannot fail to view with resent- 
ment and dismay the Polish tyranny in Silesia. We are known 
also by the company which we keep. No one seriously denies 
that Poland with its government of filibusterers is in the pocket 
of France. It is time Great Britain made its voice heard. The 
degradation of Silesia degrades Great Britain. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE POLISH TERROR. 


_ No TrurH IN THE CHARGES OF M. ZALESKI. 


HERE is the fullest evidence that the charges made by 
M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, at the December 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations are not 
only without foundation, but can be wholly refuted in detail. 
Dr. Stresemann, in reply to M. Zaleski, went so far as to demand 
a full investigation. It is plain to any impartial observer that 
M. Zaleski seized the strategic opportunity at Lugano for the 
purpose of prejudicing the German case in the eyes of the world, 
and, with the initiative of the attack on the Polish side, he purposed 
definitely to overwhelm the ever-growing volume of legitimate 
complaint made by the German minority of all classes in Upper 
Silesia. 

A witness reporting the measures adopted by the Polish 
Administration for the suppression of German culture and habit, 
or in fact the existence of the German Minority at all, must be 
careful lest any details of acts of Polish oppression contributed 
by him should lead to further vindictiveness against parties 
suspected of providing evidence. | 

As a matter of fact, I have been able to collect detailed 
evidence over a wide tract of country, in the towns, in the 
workers’ colonies, in the coal-mines, and from workers and their 
wives and children in their own homes. By comparison of the 
houses, their furnishings, appearance of the inhabitants, their 
clothing, foodstuffs, wages and general demeanour in, for example, 
such typical industrial areas as Hindenburg, in German Silesia, 
Kattowitz and Myslowitz, in Polish Silesia, and in Dombrowa, 
in that part of Poland proper which was never within the Reich, 
I have been able by comparison, and by question and answer, to 
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substantiate in detail all the evidence contributed in this mono- 
graph. For example, I possess true copies of the curriculum in 
the minority schools, of the House Tax receipts and other similar 
matter. Deliberately I have not sought evidence among the 
well-known leaders of the “‘ Deutscher-Volksbund,” or the leaders 
of the Polish Parties, but have preferred to test every statement 
by personal observation and enquiry. My conclusion is that 
there is not a tittle of truth in the suggestion that the “ Deutscher- 
Volksbund,” or the German Minority as a whole, is concerned 
with plottings and propaganda against the State. There is no 
evidence of conspiracy or of intrigue. What has been done has 
been done openly by protest alone. Equally, I am satisfied from 
personal observation that in German Silesia the Polish Minority 
receives equal privileges of citizenship with the German in- 
habitants among whom they live; and that the Reich itself, in 
the fullest ‘measure, is honouring the terms of the Geneva 
Agreement. 

Undoubtedly, in Polish Silesia, a system of terror exists ; and, 
as has been noted in a previous chapter, even M. Korfanty himself, 
the former champion of Silesian liberty, has been led to denounce 
the Polish administration in Upper Silesia. The complaint, 
therefore, does not come alone from the German Minority, but 
from the better-educated and cultured among the Polish Party 
themselves. 

M. Zaleski has been answered categorically, frankly, and 
courageously both by Graf Edwin Henkel-Donnersmarck, who 
published an open letter in the Kattowitz newspapers, and by 
M. Korfanty in the Sejm, whose speech also was fully reported 
in the Press. It is typical of the system that the newspapers 
publishing both Graf Henkel-Donnersmarck’s letter and the 
speech of M. Korfanty were suppressed immediately. | 


“ THE Wojewopa.” 


The seat of government for Polish Silesia is in Kattowitz. The 
““ Wojewoda,” or Governor, Dr. Michal Grazynski, is not a Silesian. 
The police, railway and other officials have mostly been imported, 
and rule the country by a system of espionage and petty tyranny, 
at the same time failing to understand the special characteristics of 
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the Silesian people. Bribery and corruption are rampant; and 
the determination of the “Wojewoda” appears to be the complete 
suppression of the German minority. It would be possible to 
contribute very many instances of the methods employed for this 
purpose; of watchings; of informers; of listening-in by secret 
police to telephone conversations ; of the transfer of officials ; of 
the opening of private correspondence ; of taxes illegally collected 
by duress; of the suppression of the association by the more 
cultured Polish people with German citizens; of false charges 
concocted against members of the “‘ Deutscher-Volksbund ”’ ; of 
plots staged with the purpose of implicating German citizens. 
With certain exceptions, the new Polish Administration did not 
misbehave itself towards the German minorities from the time 
Poland took over the newly-acquired territory until 1925. It 
was from that date that planned Polish terrorism commenced. 
The present purposeless political turmoil, the agitation of which 
the Polish Government at Warsaw must be aware, if continued, 
may ultimately throw the Silesian population into the arms of hooll- 
ganism and disorder. Under the German administration the workers 
in the vast industrial undertakings and the mines were compara- 
tively satisfied, and certainly the homes constructed for them by 
the management, and the welfare arrangements, compared more 
than favourably with anything similar in Great Britain. Those 
homes, with the institutions set up by German foresight and good 
management, remain; but wages have fallen to starvation level. 
One can witness the astonishing spectacle of thousands of Silesian 
workers, since the Plebiscite of Polish nationality, tramping across 
the new frontier line in order to secure the very much higher 
wages offered by German works administration for precisely 
similar work within what remains as German Silesia. 


PoLisH-GERMAN CO-OPERATION ? 

If there remains any sincerity in the Polish Government, it 
would contribute its best effort to securing harmony and co- 
operation between the German and Polish citizens in Polish 
Upper Silesia. There is ample evidence, historically, and at 
present, that the fine German families who migrated centuries 
ago to Silesia, have contributed to its culture, health, wealth and 
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happiness, have organized the huge industrial undertakings with 
the best principles of paternal government, in the economic 
sphere, and with due regard to religious tolerance, education, 
housing, and the welfare of the people. As one example, Graf 
Henkel-Donnersmarck in the past protested and won his case, 
when the Prussian Government attempted to impose legislation 
to enforce the conducting of church services in the German 
_ language rather than in “ Wasser-Polnisch,” the hereditary 

** Mutter Sprache” of the Silesian people. The Graf did not 
add to his popularity in Germany by this and other paternal acts, 
but he demonstrated the same good Silesian spirit and love of 
Silesia for which to-day, as the President of the “ Deutscher- 
Volksbund ” in Silesia, the association responsible for this cultural 
development and economic administration in its higher ranks, is 
being terrorized by the “Wojewoda” of Kattowitz, and calumnied 
by the Polish Foreign Minister before the civilized nations of the 
world. 


THE LUGANO CHARGES. 


At Lugano, on 15th December, 1928, M. Zaleski read a long 
declaration, in which he denounced the activity of the ‘‘ Deutscher- 
Volksbund ” as a direct contravention of the spirit of the Geneva 
Convention. The main burden of his statement dealt with the 
economic development of Upper Silesia, and he closed with the 
Statement that the complaints of the German People’s League 
only demonstrated the fact that the situation in Upper Silesia is 
still dangerous. Dr. Stresemann replied as follows :— 


“T have followed the Polish Foreign Minister’s speech with 
the greatest surprise. I regret not to be able to say anything 
but that the spirit of hate permeates this speech, against the German 
Minorities, and that it cries out against the people who are making 
use of the rights guaranteed them by the League of Nations— 
through the Council of the League of Nations gathered here to-day. 
It may be that the individual questions treated are not of decisive 
importance but they are not without meaning. Oh, no, Herr 
Zaleski. Whether I may have my children brought up in my 
mother-tongue and in the culture of my race, may be rather 
unimportant compared with trade treaty negotiations or peace 
treaties, but it is here a question of part of the rights of mankind 
—rights, given to the minorities by the League of Nations for their 
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protection. How can you declare that it is “‘ unheard of” if a 
Minority in Upper Silesia has made use of this right? How can 
you suggest that our time here is wasted by these Upper Silesian 
Minority complaints ? You know the Geneva Convention. You 
know that one has the right to appeal to the Council. If the 
number of cases brought before the Council increases, why look 
for the blame on one side only ? Why commence a debate upon — 
the industrial development of Silesia, when the questions them- 
selves relate alone to schools? What are the political grounds | 
which suddenly cause you to give explanations in respect of the 
coal production, of the zinc production, of the general industrial 
development of Upper Silesia? Shall I perhaps reply with 
Germany’s industrial development, which has shown a movement 
upwards since 19192 What have these declarations to do with 
the erection of minority schools in Upper Silesia? Why this 
discussion at all? Shall I mention that to-day in most cases 
Germans stand at the head of the works in Upper Silesia and 
German intelligence co-operates? Shall I say that alone you 
. would never have achieved the development you have spoken 
of 2 Why do you bring all this up? Do you want to open up 
old wounds? Is it your desire to agitate against Germany by 
declaring how wonderfully far you have advanced in Upper Silesia ? 


I have no objection if you wish to lay a case before the League 
of Nations Council, but I do refer to the subject under discussion 
here. 

You spoke chiefly against the German People’s League. Since 
when have minorities been forbidden to form organizations and 
to bring their questions before the League of Nations Council ? 
You say that Herr Ulitz, if he were not a delegate (member of 
Sejm), would probably be charged with high treason. We do 
not wish to complicate the question of high treason here. Love 
for the old country and treason are often closely related. It is 
the difference between the Government point of view and the 
standpoint based upon feeling. I know very highly esteemed 
personages who allow themselves to be guided in this decision 
by their personal feelings. If, therefore, the German People’s 
League is arraigned—and I have understood you thus—as an 
organization which cannot be permanently tolerated, and which 
shakes the foundations of the Polish State and makes difficulties 
—if it is said that the minorities in a State are not allowed to 
organize themselves or make use of their rights, such as appeals 
to the League of Nations regarding the bringing up of children 
does it mean then that this portends danger for the State? 


Therefore, I thank M. Dandurand (the Canadian repre- 
sentative) for his suggestion to bring the minority case before 
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the Council for a thorough analysis and to bring up all these 
questions for discussion. 

Not only from the standpoint of the German Minorities in 
Upper Silesia, but from the minority point of view in general, 
I cannot in any way agree with what the Polish representative 
has said, and I say with all clearness that were the League of 
Nations to take any other point of view, its whole principles would 
be undermined. 

Just because of the protection afforded to minorities which is 
a foundation of the whole edifice of the League of Nations, many 
have built their hopes on the League, and many have believed 
that the League of Nations offers something new for those people 
who have a different religion and different emotions to those of 
the State in which they live. The League of Nations must hold 
its protecting hand over the minorities and their rights. Were 
that not to happen, then those Powers would have to consider 
whether, or not, they find in the League of Nations the ideals 
which caused them to join it. 

I wish, therefore, in the next session of the League of Nations 
Council, to open a thorough discussion of the minority rights 
which exist in accordance with present agreements, and not in 
the form of a tail to a school debate, as has happened here.” 


Dr. STRESEMANN SUPPORTED BY FACTs. 


It would seem that M. Korfanty’s denunciation of the Polish 
administration supports the view advanced by Dr. Stresemann, 
as does the industrial unrest, due to depressed wages and standards 
of life in the Kattowitz district. If there is any danger in Polish 
Upper Silesia, it is due to the terror of the administration and the 
economic destruction of the country. That way lies anarchy, or 
military despotism. The German Silesians themselves, a fact 
admitted, also, when in secrecy they dare, by the best types 
among the Polish population, are law-abiding, despite vexation, 
industrious, cultured. They constitute the best elements, socially 
and industrially, in Silesia. They hold, by virtue of ability and 
the qualities of good citizenship, the majority and the principal of 
the industrial appointments, working harmoniously with their 
Polish colleagues, where such on the basis of equal ability have 
been placed in appointments by German or neutral directors, as 
was, and is, often the case. The Germans, of whatever class or 
political party, too, have contributed enormously to the raising 
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of the standards of life of the Silesians, by means of good schools, 
good houses, comparatively high wages, the State theatre, and 
other cultural institutions. The German schools have been, and 
are, open to the children of Polish parents. Were it not for the 
restraint and terror of the Polish administration controlling the 
police and armed military force, it is a fact that many more 
children would attend the German minority schools, in order 
that, as the right-thinking and intelligent parent realizes, their 
children might receive an education and culture of a higher type, 
equipping them incidentally to take a higher place in industry, 
and therefore, in consequence, to receive a higher standard of 
life. A knowledge of human nature and of the simple facts 
within Silesia itself makes statements to the contrary wholly 
ridiculous, or perhaps a deliberate travesty of the truth. Certain 
of the most cultivated elements in Poland, after the Partition, 
realized that if a new civilized state was to be created, and a new 
Poland emerge from the upheavals of war and the subjection of 
Tsardom, it was imperative to win the goodwill and co-operation 
of the cultured minorities included in the new Polish State. 
Advances were, therefore, made even from Warsaw to the 
Silesians. These advances were welcomed, and the hospitality 
and courtesy of Germans within the new Polish Silesia was 
extended in a remarkable manner to the officers of the new 
administration. Repressive measures were taken by the Polish 
Governor ; and Polish officers are no longer allowed to participate 
in such courtesies and sports, which are the very foundations of 
corporate life. 

It almost passes belief, also, that the terror succeeded in 
exerting political pressure through the Catholic Church in such 
a way that parish priests of German origin are boycotted, and those 
who will not fulfil the will of the political and military dictatorship 
are transferred elsewhere to make way for Chauvinists. 

The President of the Minority Commission set up under the 
Geneva Agreement, Signor Calonder, himself has, with pains- 
taking care, listened to the complaints made, and in consequence, 
without doubt, has incurred the ill-will of the Polish Governor 
and of his satellites. Every German among the minority in Polish 
Upper Silesia, and very many of the Polish Silesian inhabitants, 
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would welcome an independent and impartial commission com- 
posed of men without entangling and embarrassing political 
alliances, or the bias of government policies, to conduct again, 
if not a further Plebiscite, at least a further investigation. 


AN ARTIFICIAL AGITATION. 


Polish business men, who have no political prejudices, seem 
anxious to co-operate with the German Minority. That is, of 
course, Only good business. For the economic health of Upper 
Silesia such co-operation is absolutely essential; and were it not 
for the artificial political agitation and the almost mediaeval 
Chauvinism of the present Polish administration, there is no doubt 
that very little more would be heard, either of the injustices done 
to the German Minority, or of continued danger threatening in 
Upper Silesia. The armed rebel bands which were formed by 
M. Korfanty in 1921 still exist in Polish Upper Silesia to the 
number of tens of thousands as a kind of militia of the Italian 
Fascisti pattern. Many of those responsible for such illegal 
military activities were those who took an important part in 
the Karfanty “‘ Putsch ” in May, 1921, and were associated with 
the grossest atrocities committed upon the persons of harmless 
German citizens. It is remarkable that the presence of 
some 10,000 French troops failed to prevent the insurrec- 
tion, but with the arrival of a weak British brigade, popular 
alike with Poles and Germans, order was instantly restored. It 
must remain a source of very proper German criticism that the 
insurgent bands continue their activities, under arms, with the 
full knowledge and support of the Wojewoda of the Polish 
Administration. Such activities are a direct contravention of the 
Geneva Agreement. As has been before remarked, Poland owes 
its political existence to the Allies, and not least among them to 
Great Britain. We ourselves entered the war in support of the 
French in defence of the sanctity of contract, namely, the “ scrap 
of paper.” Poland, with the active support of France, has made, 
and is making, of the Treaty and Agreements which terminated 
the war, also “‘ scraps of paper.” The immense wealth of Upper 
Silesia and Galicia, agricultural and industrial cannot be developed 
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in such an atmosphere nor can the standard of life of the workers 
be raised. 


POLAND’S THREAT TO PEACE ? 


So far as can be observed, the Polish military forces are well 
disciplined, men of fine bearing, and generally well officered in 
the higher ranks by men of the old Russian and Austrian armies. 
As a garrison they do not now appear to irritate the German 
Minority, but they are, of course, the tools of corrupt politicians. 
The better disciplined are troops, the better can they be depended 
upon to carry out the orders of the politician. Strategy and 
statesmanship, if the word in this sense is applicable, must go 
hand in hand. If the Polish Government, as would appear to 
be the case, is determined upon a policy of excess and terror in 
Upper Silesia, with the successful precedent of 1921, which virtually 
contributed the territory, it is not outside the realm of speculation 
that well-disciplined troops, in the place of Korfanty’s rebels, but 
aided by the Wojewoda’s insurgents, may be used to crush the 
Minority out of existence. Poland already, through warlike acts, 
has threatened civilization anew. | 

Silesia and the Silesians have been thrust from the community 
of cultured peoples to make a Versailles holiday. Tortured and 
torn, with public funds diverted to private needs, with an 
administration which would shame the better class of bandit, 
the Silesians remain the victims of the venom and of the ignorance 
of those who dictated the Treaty of Versailles. 


THE SILESIAN DICTATORSHIP. 


It seems more and more plain that the object of the Polish 
Government is to set up a military Dictatorship. Once he had 
achieved a Polish Silesia by means of propaganda, bloodshed and 
the help of Paris, the regime of M. Korfanty was at least demo- 
cratic. He had not wholly abandoned an idealism, which might 
yet serve Silesia; nor, having achieved his political objective, did 
he pursue a vendetta against the minority population. But neither 
the idealism, nor the democracy, of Korfanty suited the methods 
of Pilsudski. Refreshed from his filibustering conquest of Vilna, 
this former organizer of bomb plots fell upon the Silesians. 
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Arrayed in the military uniform of a field-marshal, this freebooter 
must destroy Silesian autonomy, and dispense with democracy and 
representative institutions. 

Through his instrument, Grazynski, the Wojewoda of Katto- 
witz, the head of the illegal army insurgents, he has sought first 
to destroy the large German Minority, by. means of bomb plots 
and assaults, the tyrannizing of school children and the trumping 
up of false charges against the respected leaders of the minority 
institutions and the people’s elected representatives. The Woje- 
woda discovered his vicious malice baulked by the democratic 
institution of the Silesian Sejm. The Sejm, the Parliament of 
Silesia, consisted of representatives of six parties, namely : Catholic 
Democrats (Korfanty); Labour Party (Government); National 
Workmen’s Party ; Polish Socialists ; German Socialists ; German 
Party (Fraction—Christian Catholic and German Party). 


THE CAsE oF Mr. ULITz. 


The Sejm was the first foundation of an autonomous Silesia, 
and provided all that Korfanty, in his wisest moments, might 
have desired ; and certainly what the principle of self-determina- 
tion demanded, if, indeed, it can be assumed that the Silesians had 
so determined. 

But the political objective and ambition of the Wojewoda, 
Governor and would-be Dictator of Polish Silesia, was baulked. 
The Sejm had refused to proceed with the forged charges against 
Mr. Ulitz. Questions and enquiries in the Sejm as to the mis- 
appropriation of public funds by the Wojewoda became too 
pressing. At the moment of writing, this little autocrat, Grazynski, 
has dissolved the Sejm, thus depriving the Silesians of the simple 
rights of civilized democracy. And though the Sejm refused him, 
Grazynski now is possessed of the body of Mr. Ulitz. For, so 
soon as the Sejm was dissolved on February 12th, Mr. Ulitz, the 
leader of the Minority, was arrested. | 

I was fortunate to be in Kattowitz at the time of the dissolution 
of the Sejm, and of the arrest of Mr. Ulitz. The history in detail 
becomes of first importance in view of the direct appeal which 
has been telegraphed to the League of Nations. As has been 
noted, the charge preferred against Mr. Ulitz three years ago was 
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that he sought to provide the evasion of military service in the 
Polish Army for a Silesian, now Polish, citizen. The Special 
Commission of the Sejm, empowered to investigate the charge, 
reported, after investigation, to a full session of the Sejm itself 
that the charge was false. It reported as follows :— 

“* There are grammatical errors and faults in punctuation, from 
which indications the majority of the Commission find that the 
document has been forged.” 

The Public Prosecutor, instructed by the Wojewoda, had 
ordered the body of Mr. Ulitz to be delivered. As a member of 
the Sejm he was immune from arrest, unless the Special Com- 
mission, appointed for the purpose, in the first instance found him 
guilty of the charge. Since the Sejm itself, by a large majority, 
concluded that the charge against him was false, built upon a 
forged document, Mr. Ulitz remained immune from arrest, and 
the charge could not be proceeded with. On February 12th the 
Wojewoda dissolved the Sejm. In an interview with Dr. Grazynski, 
reported in the Government newspaper, Polska Zachodnia, the 
Wojewoda states as his reasons for dissolving the Sejm, firstly, the 
non-delivery by the Sejm of Mr. Ulitz; secondly, the forthcoming 
Budget question; and, thirdly, what he terms the general in- 
competence of the Sejm. | 

It is of significance that the Wojewoda has chosen to dissolve 
the Sejm and to imprison Mr. Ulitz only a few days before the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva, providing an 
opportunity for M. Zaleski to declare to the League that Mr. 
Ulitz, to whom he specifically referred in his speech to the 
Council of the League in December, has now been imprisoned. 

It is interesting, too, that the newspapers of the 13th and 14th 
of February, including the Kattowitzer Zeitung, representing the 
interests of the German Minority, and the Ober Schlesischer Kurier, 
representing Catholic interest, were confiscated by the police after 
issue, although a certain number of copies succeeded in achieving 
circulation. These newspapers had published an appeal by the 
“ Deutscher-Volksbund ” to the League of Nations, following the 
arrest of Mr. Ulitz between eleven and twelve on the morning of 
February 13th. The arrest of Mr. Ulitz is obviously wholly illegal. 
The material facts are that three years ago he had been found not 
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guilty by the Seym—a Constitutional Court with full powers to 
adjudicate such a matter—of the false charge trumped up against 
him. If Mr. Ulitz could be considered, nevertheless, a person 
against whom process could legally be instituted for this offence, 
then two important legal points at once emerge as to procedure. 
These are, firstly, the danger of collusion, and, secondly, the danger 
of flight. As to the first point, for three years Mr. Ulitz has had 
every opportunity for collusion if he desired and thus to nullify 
the evidence of the prosecution, if it existed. As to the second, 
although Mr. Ulitz has had every opportunity to escape from 
Upper Silesia and render himself immune from arrest during the 
intervening three years, he has remained, performing his accus- 
tomed functions. His arrest, therefore, is not only a travesty of 
the simple rights of citizenship, but it is wholly illegal. 


THE SILESIAN SEJM -AND ITS DISSOLUTION. 

On July 15th, 1920, the Warsaw Sejm, that is, the Polish 
Parliament, placed an Act of Parliament upon the Statute Books 
of Poland, which, in principle, provided for the Silesian Sejm. 
It provided, also, for Silesian autonomy as the basis of the Silesian 
Constitution. This Act set out the principles of such autonomy ; 
and empowered the autonomous Silesian Sejm, after it had come 
into being, with the framing of the details of the Silesian Autono- 
‘mous Constitution. 

During the Plebiscite period, the'text of this Act of Parliament 
was utilized to the fullest extent both by the Warsaw Government 
and by M. Korfanty, at that time the champion of Silesian 
autonomy. In addition to the extravagant promises made by 
the Korfanty propaganda and agents, this Act was used to sway 
the vote of the Silesians in favour of separation from Germany. 

It was enacted, therefore, that the constitution of Silesia within 
the Polish State should be very similar to that of Saxony, or 
Bavaria, within the Reich; although, in fact, both Saxony and 
Bavaria enjoy a larger measure of autonomous freedom than the 
Warsaw Sejm had provided for Upper Silesia. 

The Silesian Sejm has not, in fact, completed the work with 
which it was empowered in 1920; and it could not, therefore, be 
legally dissolved. But where, in fact, the Sejm has sought 
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democratically to carry out the work with which it was con- 
Stitutionally entrusted, the Wojewoda himself has obstructed it. 
Moreover, he has himself dissolved nearly all the autonomous 
bodies which had been legally elected; and, in their place, he 
has appointed his own nominees. These nominees, inter alia, 
possess the power to collect and vote the taxes. It will be 
remembered that M. Korfanty in the Sejm publicly charged the 
Wojewoda with bribery and corruption, and with the misappro- 
priation of public funds. It was, again, the budget question 
which was about to be the subject of enquiry by the Silesian 
Sejm. As the Wojewoda himself declared on February 13th, this 
enquiry was one of the prime causes for its dissolution by himself. 
The Wojewoda has, therefore, achieved the complete disenfranchise- 
ment of the Polish Silesians; and with the exception of the 
Wojewodschaftsrat, which at the moment of writing still exists, 
Polish Silesia has ceased to have any semblance of autonomous 
government. As has been noted, also, most of the State officials, 
including the Wojewoda himself, are not Silesians, but are persons 
imported from Galicia and from the interior of Poland. 


SILESIAN AUTONOMY DESTROYED. 


The Wojewodschaftsrat is virtually a cabinet of the Sejm, and 
consists of seven members. These are the Wojewoda himself and 
' his Deputy ; one member from the Government list of members 
in the Sejm; two members of the United German and Polish 
Socialist Party ; one member of the Korfanty Catholic Democratic 
Party ; one member of the National Labour Party, which is Polish. 
The Cabinet is elected on a basis proportional to party representa- 
tion in the Sejm; and the Government, within the Cabinet itself, 
is in a minority of three to four members. The Opposition 
Parties are absolutely and sharply opposed, not only to the 
dissolution of the Sejm, but to the Grazynski Dictatorship itself. 
The dissolution of the Sejm is wholly illegal. The extravagant 
promises made by the Polish Government at Warsaw and by the 
Korfanty propaganda during the Plebiscite period have been 
brought to naught. The Silesians, whether they voted Polish or 
German, have been wholly deprived of their simple citizen rights ; 
and in place of the autonomy which was pledged, both the 
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majority and the minority in Polish Silesia have been placed under 
the heel of a quasi-military dictatorship, whose tyranny exceeds 
any possible conception within a civilized State. 

So this is self-determination as we see it in Silesia—a popinjay 
turned vulture, picking the bones of the oppressed ; while Poland, 
his master, the product of a Treaty, written in the blood of one 
million men of British stock and millions of others who fought 
for liberty, armed with the sword of the swashbuckler, marches. 
east and west sowing the seeds of discord and of new wars. 


The time is overdue when the British people should longer 
remain silent. Great Britain did not enter the Great War, 
honouring the Extente, with the object of enabling a Military 
Dictatorship in Poland. Great Britain has not only its own 
interests, but its own aims and ideals. It is high time that we 
began our own thinking. 

The acts of the Polish Government are an insult to the British 
signature to the Treaty of Versailles. They have made, and are 
making, the work of the League of Nations ludicrous and 
abortive. 

Is Britain blind ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE BRITISH COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
IN RELATION TO UPPER SILESIA. 


A Coat Crisis Nor New. 


RISIS, disturbance, unrest and grave distress in the British 
coal-mining industry are unfortunately not new. Domestic 
disputes may have contributed both directly and indirectly 

to the destitution and loss in the coal-fields ; but the fact remains 
that were it not for unprecedented Government-subsidized charity, 
the miners and their families would be deprived of even the most 
meagre necessities of life. To whatever immense proportions that 
fund, in terms of charitable contributions, may grow, it cannot 
achieve more than the staving off of the spectre of starvation 
from tens of thousands of homes over a very short period. The 
Fund cannot last until prosperity comes again to our mining 
areas nor until the belated work of Industrial Transference 
machinery has produced the means of securing a livelihood in 
fresh avenues of opportunity for tens of thousands of men and 
their families. But there is, unfortunately, nothing new in the 
present crisis. The coal-mining industry has played an important 
part in Parliamentary Debates since the period of the war. It is 
especially significant that during the debates during May, 1921, 
in the House of Commons, the problem of Upper Silesia was 
closely associated with the disturbances in our own mining 
industry. Now, however, that the sympathy and intelligence of 
all thinking men has been focussed upon the problem of Coal, 
and of its consequent unemployment, the Silesian problem, as 
perhaps one of the chief factors of influence, seems to have been 
forgotten. 

It must always be plain to those who are willing to see, that 
the ultimate solution of the problem involved in European coal 
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production will lie in an arrangement between the principal coal- 
producing countries, for the production, marketing and absorption 
of all types of coal upon the quota basis. The countries principally 
concerned are Great Britain, France, Germany, and Poland. The 
Continental coal-fields are generally so organized that one organi- 
zation representing capital and one representing labour can speak 
for the whole industry ; whereas in Great Britain, although there 
are signs of better co-ordination and of a common policy as 
exemplified by the Five Counties Scheme, or Lord Melchett’s 
combination, the industry, so far as capital interests are con- 
cerned, is not organized as a whole. It is difficult, therefore, 
for a great Continental group to approach British coal-mining 
interests, as a whole, let alone to negotiate. It is improbable, 
however, that any definite arrangement can be reached for a 
further two years ; but certainly such must be the final objective. 
Meanwhile, the distress in British coal-fields is being aggravated 
by the situation in Polish Silesia. There is nothing new in this ; 
but as time goes on the real issues are being lost beneath an 
avalanche of artificial, political considerations. 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 


During the Debates in the House of Commons, authorities 
of varying political opinion proclaimed, without equivocation, 
that the French and Polish concurrent action in Upper Silesia 
during the Plebiscite period constituted a grave infringement of 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is quite certain, unless I am gravely misled, that we shall 
not willingly subscribe to any act in defiance of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which, perhaps ingloriously, but at least with intense 
relief to all nationals, concluded the “‘ War to end Wars.” 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a considerable body of opinion, 
representing all shades of political opinion, that the Treaty has 
been violated in respect of Upper Silesia. 


SPEECHES IN THE House OF COMMONS, 1921. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in the House of Commons on 
the 13th May, 1921, said :— 
There have been three very important speeches made by hon. 
Members opposite, and they will not accuse me of any discourtesy 
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or any want of appreciation of the value of what they said if I 
pass at once to another subject: but let me say this, as I am the 
first private Member on this side of the House to speak, that I 
should very much like to see the Prime Minister follow the sug- | 
gestion that has just been made by the hon. Member opposite 
that he should take the first opportunity to bring together again 
the parties in the controversy. Having said that, let me pass at 
once to the question of Upper Silesia. Fortunately, I need not 
detain the House for any length of time, as I imagine that by this 
time they are in general possession of the principal factors of the 
controversy. Hon. Members will remember that Upper Silesia is 
the principal coal and industrial district of Central Kurope. It 
is a district of mixed population, and on that account, and I 
believe mainly due to the Prime Minister’s efforts at the Peace 
Conference, it was settled that the future of the country should 
be determined after a Plebiscite of the population. The population 
was to vote, and subsequently an Inter-Allied Commission were 
to delimit the frontiers on the basis of the voting. Voting took 
place at the end of February, and since then the Inter-Allied 
Commission have been sitting at Oppeln to delimit the frontier 
on the basis of the voting. I understand that during the recent 
conference at Lympne a request was made to the Inter-Allied 
Commission to announce their decision without delay. Obviously, 
if they could have announced their decision during those dis- 
cussions, it would have facilitated the solution of the whole 
Reparations problem, but the decision was not ready, and on 
that account it could not then be adopted. 

In the meanwhile, in the early days of May, Korfanty, the 
well-known Polish Nationalist, carried out a coup d’état under 
which he has occupied practically the whole of Upper Silesia. 
That is a very significant and a very serious state of affairs, for I 
think that if anyone will look with care into the details they will 
come to the conclusion that that coup d’état was not the spontaneous 
result of a sudden impulse, but that for some months past it had 
been carefully prepared. If it had not been carefully prepared, 
we should not have seen the very significant features that have 
been brought into prominence during the last week. For instance, 
there was the significant feature of obviously inspired paragraphs 
in the extreme Nationalist Polish Press stating, what was quite 
inaccurate, that the Inter-Allied Commission had already decided 
against the Polish claim and were going to hand over to Poland 
only two small districts, whilst retaining the rest of Upper Silesia 
to Germany. It is particularly significant that that report was 
given great prominence in Korfanty’s own papers. Secondly, 
the insurgents seized, obviously after careful preparation, all the 
principal industrial districts and at once declared a general strike. 
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Thirdly, they occupied what is now known as the Korfanty line, 
namely, the line of the Oder—in other words, practically the 
whole of Upper Silesia—and proceeded to fortify their position. 
Fourthly, they destroyed, obviously with a strategic purpose, the 
bridges over the Oder and a number of the railway bridges 
connecting Silesia with Germany. Lastly, they have shown 
during the last few days that they are in possession of very large 
quantities of ammunition of every kind. In view of these facts, 
I say that this coup d’état must have been prepared for some 
considerable period of time, and I should therefore like to ask 
the Prime Minister whether the Allied delegates on the spot at 
Oppeln were aware of these preparations; if so, whether they 
reported them to their respective Governments ; and, if so, why 
precautionary action was not taken to stop the coup d’état being 
carried out. The result is that to-day the Allied representatives 
are undergoing a state of siege in the Plebiscite area. They have, 
I understand, a force of some 10,000 Allied troops, but even with 
these troops, tanks, and machine guns, they are quite incapable 
of coping with Korfanty and his insurgents. Moreover, during 
the last two days, the report has been published in the Press that 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces, the French General 
Le Rond, has made an armistice with Korfanty, and upon the basis 
of a status quo ; in other words, he has left Korfanty in occupation 
of the district in dispute, practically the whole of Upper Silesia. 
I would venture to ask the Prime Minster whether that report is 
correct, for it seems to me to entail a very serious situation if 
the French General really has recognized this de facto occupation 
by the insurgents of the Plebiscite area, and a great blow is 
struck at the whole basis of the Peace Treaty. I hope, if he is 
in a position to make a reply to my question, he will state 
quite clearly that, whatever may be the present position of affairs 
in the Plebiscite area, the Allies will on no account allow a 
repetition of what D’Annunzio did in Fiume, and what 
Zeligowski did in Vilna, and will insist on the Treaty being 
carried out in letter and in spirit. 

I come to the attitude of the Polish Government. Here let 
me on no account be misunderstood. I have always sympathized 
with the national claims of Poland, and I regarded the liberation 
of Poland as one of the fine achievements of the War. I am 
also conscious of the fact that the Polish Government, through 
its Prime Minister and its Foreign Minister, has disowned any 
connection with Korfanty and the insurgents. I admit also that 
the Polish Government, like most of the Governments of Central 
Europe, is in a very weak position in imposing its will upon the 
people of its country. None the less, I should feel happier if the 
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Polish Government not only made this disclaimer by word, but 
also showed by action that it entirely disapproved what Korfanty 
has done, and that it is prepared to give every assistance in its 
power to the great Allies in carrying out the Treaty. I therefore 
make a suggestion to the Prime Minister. I understand Korfanty’s 
headquarters is between Kattowitz and the Polish frontier, quite 
a short distance from the Polish frontier, and at the present 
moment the frontier is free, and recruits to the insurgent forces, 
and supplies, are passing without hindrance from Poland to the 
insurgent forces. I should like to see the Allies ask the Polish 
Government to take steps at once to close the frontier; in other 
words, to assist the great Allies in blockading Korfanty and his 
force. If the Polish Government did that, then I think there 
would be no question of their sincerity, and there could be no 
doubt in this House, or anywhere else, that they genuinely dis- 
claimed Korfanty’s coup d’état, and that they were determined that 
the Treaty of Versailles should be carried into effect. 


Lastly, it is quite obvious that, upon this question, a certain 
body of French opinion is very excited. If report is correct, it 
seems clear that, at any rate, some of the French officials have 
looked without displeasure at Korfanty’s occupation of this 
territory. If that be so, let me suggest to those of our French 
friends who hold these extreme views that it is a very dangerous 
policy for any Frenchman to adopt. Of all countries in the world, 
France will gain most by the carrying out, in word and in principle, 
of every detail of the Treaty of Versailles. I would suggest, 
holding the strong views I do about the need of an Anglo-French 
Alliance, that any Frenchman who, while demanding the carrying 
out of the Treaty of Versailles in the matter of Reparations, allows 
it to be ignored in the matter of Upper Silesia, is doing a great 
harm to his own country, and is making it more and more difficult 
for my ideal to be carried into effect, namely, a defensive alliance 
between the two countries. 


Commander Kenworthy, holding very different political views 
from the former speaker, then said :— 


The very valuable contribution of the hon. Baronet requires 
no justification for intervening as it did in the discussion .of the 
industrial situation, because, after all, this Upper Silesian question 
is intimately connected with the whole coal situation in Europe, 
and, furthermore, the dislocation caused to the whole economic 
system in Europe is reacting on the whole coal situation through- 
out the world, and therefore on the miners’ question in this 
country. Consequently, the two problems cannot be separated. 
This matter calls for delicacy in approaching it; nevertheless, I 
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think it is necessary to use a little plain language. Hon. Members 
will be aware that in Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles the 
matter is very plainly laid down. It says: 
“In the portion of Upper Silesia included within the 
boundaries described below, the inhabitants will be called 
upon to indicate by a vote whether they wish to be attached 
to Germany or to Poland.” 


That vote has been taken, and I ask hon. Members to consider 
what their feelings would have been if the vote had gone over- 
whelmingly in favour of Poland, and then, not waiting for the 
Inter-Allied Plebiscite Commission, and the Supreme Council, the 
Germans had raised an insurrection in order to prevent the Treaty 
being carried out. What would our French friends have said, 
and what would hon. Members opposite and the public, and, 
above all, the great newspapers, have said? As it is, the boot is 
entirely on the other leg, and we have this disgraceful episode of 
filibustering in Upper Silesia, although the Government of Poland 
pays lip-service against this crime. British officers have been 
insulted and imprisoned, and brave Italian soldiers have been 
killed. I think we ought to pay a tribute to the very fine work 
of the small Italian force there. There is a continual flow of 
munitions, motor-lorries, artillery, and recruits, and soldiers in 
uniform, across the Polish frontier. That is admitted in news- 
papers in this country, which cannot be accused of being pro- 
German. I will quote from the Times. Their special correspon- 
dent, writing from Oppeln, on May 11th, used these words : 


“The result of French partiality and unconcealed co- 
operation with the Polish cause is that any person with a 
sense of justice is driven to support and defend the Germans, 
who, in the light of present events, are made to appear 
innocent victims of a conspiracy, a ré/e which they are certainly 
delighted to fill. This enforced espousal of the German cause 
is very distasteful to most Englishmen. The Commission has 
ceased to act as a harmonious body. The British and Italian 
officers, in the execution of their duty, find themselves com- 

_ pelled to organize Plebiscite police against the insurgents 
openly backed by the French. French officers in such cases 
state that they have received orders not to interfere with th 
insurgent troops.” | 

On the oth, writing from Beuthen, the same gentleman says, 
and I think these are the most significant words of all: 

“‘ The Italians, who have lost 30 or 4o dead, are not likely 
to remain indifferent. At any rate, in justice to the officers 
and officials who have been humiliated, and who now feel 
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themselves caught like rats in a trap, these things ought to 
be known. Otherwise the Treaty of Versailles may find an 
unhonoured grave in the coal mines of Silesia.” 


The Prime Minister and you, Mr. Speaker, know I have no love 
for the Treaty of Versailles. I have always maintained that it is 
impossible of execution, and that it will have to be modified, and 
recent events have proved that I was right, because it is being 
modified; but I want it modified by reason, by negotiation, by 
agreement, not torn up by force with the resultant anarchy that 
will follow. The Prime Minister is well aware of the immense 
importance of this subject. Speaking at that box on the aust 
July of last year, in answer to a question by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Paisley (Mr. Asquith), who was 
taking part in a Debate on this matter, the Prime Minister said, 
with reference to the amount of reparation that was going to be 
fixed at Geneva: | 
_ “ Whether the final figure will be fixed is very doubtful 
until the decision about Upper Silesia is announced. Obviously 
that will make a very great difference. If that important coal- 
field is torn out of Germany and handed over to Poland, it 
will make a very considerable difference to the capacity of 
Germany.” —[OFFIciAL Report, 21st July, 1920, cols. 502-3 ; 
Vol. 132.] | 
We all know the immense importance of this matter. I am 
raising it, not from the pro-German point of view, but solely 
from the pro-British ee of view, and I respectfully suggest 
it is high time the real interests of this country were considered. 
The Plebiscite has taken place, and I do not think anyone will 
hold there was any interference with the Polish voters. In fact, 
the accusations are all in the other direction, and the result has 
been that only the Kreise of Pless and the Kreise of Rybnik and 
some of the districts round Tarnowitz have voted to remain with 
Poland. I am going to suggest some solution of this problem, 
because this is one of the few opportunities one will have of 
referring to this vital matter. There seem to be three possibilities. 
One is for Upper Silesia to be handed over entirely to Poland. 
That would be unjust and I do not think should be considered. 
The second would be to partition it and, as I believe is suggested, 
to hand over the Kreise of Pless and the Kreises of Rybnik and 
Tarnowitz to Poland. That would be in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination, but it would partition the economic 
structure of Silesia hopelessly. It would mean you would have 
an underground frontier as well as an above-ground frontier. In 
some of the mines the men would come up one shaft on the 
German territory, while others would come up another shaft on 
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the Polish territory. The German experts declare they will not 
work with the Poles. I do not know if that is propaganda, bluff, 
or not, but at any rate there is bound to be dislocation. The 
French say they can supply the necessary experts. Therefore 
you would have French experts working one half a mine and 
German experts the other. The position as far as the German 
workmen and the Polish workmen are concerned, from the 
economic point of view, would be a failure. I know perfectly 
well, under Article go of the Peace Treaty, that for 15 years 
there shall be ready export of coal from any areas handed over 
from Poland to Germany, but with such a state of affairs there 
is bound to be tremendous confusion. 


This district produced 13,000,000 tons of coal before the War. 
It is not yet fully developed, and if we are going to get anything 
like an indemnity, or even the interest on those bonds that are 
to be issued, the supply of coal to the Germans must be ensured. 
Therefore I suggest that there is a third way out of the difficulty. 
This may be rather a rash suggestion, and will give openings to 
people who wish to criticize me, but I suggest that the whole of 
Upper Silesia should be retained by Germany. If the majority 
had gone to Poland as it has gone to Germany, undoubtedly the 
whole of Upper Silesia would have been handed over to Poland. 
That is well within the terms of the Treaty, and after all, Poland 
has not been in possession of Silesia for 600 years, and has no 
more claim to it than we have to Calais. I am quite aware that 
strong nationalist sentiments have been stirred up in Poland, but 
from the pro-British point of view it would be very much better 
if the whole of Upper Silesia went to Germany, because if these 
coal-fields go to Poland it really means that French capitalists and 
French experts will have to work them. That will give the French 
control of yet one more great coal-field in Europe. It will 
probably mean default by Germany in the payment of interest 
on the bonds, and that will mean the French will occupy the 
Ruhr Valley. They already have the Saar, they are controlling 
the Czech coal-fields, and it is going to give them a tremendous 
control over the production of coal, produced, let it be noted, 
by sweated labour and with a collapsed exchange. 


It is going to be most serious for our export trade in coal, 
and it is really time, in my opinion, that this pro-British com- 
mercial point of view was stressed, and I make no apology for 
possibly giving offence to our friends on the other side of the 
Channel. The Prime Minister will say: “‘ What do you suggest ? 
Do you suggest sending troops?” No, but we should make it 
quite clear we are not going to stand any nonsense. We showed 
plenty of vigour towards the Moscow Government when they 
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were in power in Poland. It is high time the Polish Government 
was brought up with a round turn, if I may use the expression. 
I make that practical suggestion, and if the Poles will not listen 
to reason I am quite satisfied we can come to an agreement with 
the Allies. After all, it is German territory. It is more than human 
nature can stand to see this rule of force applied to them, by which 
they are kept strictly to the other terms of the Treaty, and not to 
Poland, and I think a mandate should be given to the Germans 
to clear the Poles out if the Poles do not listen to reason. 


Other speakers, representing both the Coalition and the 
Labour Parties, who followed in debate closely related the difh- 
culties and unrest within our own coal-mining industry with the 
events in Upper Silesia. 


Tue Prime MINISTER’S SPEECH. 


The Prime Minister then summed up the Debate in an im- 
portant speech :— 


Now I come to the consideration of two problems that have 
been raised in this House to-day, and very important ones they 
are. One is Silesia and the other is the mining strike and 
industrial unrest. They may appear to be very incongruous and 
irrelevant but they are not so far removed as one would imagine, 
because the problem of Silesia is the problem of peace in Europe ; 
and the problem of peace in Europe is the problem of unrest in 
England, and therefore I am very concerned from the industrial 
point of view that there should be removed all these elements 
that create discord and conflict and consequently unrest and loss 
of credit and confidence throughout the world. That is one of 
the reasons why I deplore deeply what has happened in Silesia. 
As my hon. friend who introduced the subject pointed out, Silesia 
has certainly not been Polish for hundreds of years—6oo years. 
That is a long time. If you go a little beyond that we were 
French and France was English and therefore you cannot go back 
6oo years and begin to claim. There is a limit to the absolute 
title of races in these problems. 

The old lawyers, in the interests, I have no doubt, of justice, 
justice developing very often in a bill of costs, traced abstracts 
of title to very remote origins. The common sense of the com- 
munity at last cut that down, and they have come somewhere 
within reasonable reach of modern times. The same thing applies 
to all these remote claims to property, and Poland has certainly 
no right to Silesia historically. The only claim that Poland can 
have, either to Silesia as a whole or to part of it, is the fact that 
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there is an overwhelming Polish population which has come there 
for the purpose of working in the mines or otherwise in com- 
paratively recent times. Now I come to what was done by the 
Treaty of Versailles. By that Treaty it was provided that there 
should be a Plebiscite of Upper Silesia in order to determine the 
wishes of the population. That Plebiscite has taken place. The 
result has been, for Upper Silesia as a whole, that there has been 
a majority in favour ap the German claim of something like six 
to four. But, as has been pointed out, there are communes in 
Upper Silesia that have voted in favour of Poland. There are 
other communes where the population outside the towns have 
voted Polish, while the population in the towns in the centre of 
those areas have voted German. 

The Commissioners met to consider what is to be done in 
face of these facts. The British and Italian Commissioners took 
one view and, unfortunately, the French Commissioners took a 
different view. The majority of the Commissioners, that is the 
British and Italian, were in favour of giving the quarters which 
were overwhelmingly Polish to Poland, and the areas where, 
taking the towns and country districts together, the majority was 
German, to Germany. That was the finding of the officers repre- 
senting Britain and Italy, and the French took a different view. 
We were to consider this Report in London, but unfortunately 
the Report did not arrive in time for the Conference in London. 
But we were about to consider it when, without waiting for 
that consideration, without waiting for discussion between the 
Governments, the Polish population, under the leadership 
of M. Korfanty, raised an insurrection, tried to rush the 
position, and put us in the position of having to deal with a 
fait accompli. 

That is the state of the case. It is a complete defiance of the 
Treaty of Versailles. I think it right to speak quite plainly, 
because if these things are to happen and no notice is taken of 
them, and we do not deal with them with that stern justice which, 
I think, has generally characterized the attitude of this country 
in all its dealings abroad, it is going to be fatal to the peace of 
Europe. And if the peace of Europe is disturbed I cannot see 
what is going to happen to the world, and I am alarmed—I use 
the phrase deliberately—I am frightened. Unless there is some 
confidence restored to the world and it feels that it can begin to 
work again, the consequences must be of the most terrible 
character, because the whole industrial world is so built up on 
credit and confidence that once they are shaken I do not see how 
you can rebuild it. Therefore I think it is essential in the interest 
of the nations that whatever our prejudices may be, whatever our 
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predilections may be, whether we like this man or dislike the other 
—Jjustice has nothing to do with likes or dislikes in this matter— 
we must decide fairly, sternly, according to the pact we ourselves 
have signed. Take this position: the Treaty of Versailles is the 
charter of Polish freedom. The freedom of Poland is based on the 
Treaty of Versailles. It may be a bad Treaty and it may be a 
harsh Treaty, but the last country in Europe that has a right to 
complain is Poland. 


Who won the Treaty of Versailles? Not Poland. Poland 
was by a cruel fate—I am not criticizing her—divided in the War. 
Half her sons were fighting for the Allies under the banner of 
Russia and half were fighting against the Allies, but the Poles did 
not win the War. The half fighting for the Allies were beaten with 
the armies with which they were associated, broken, scattered, 
driven like cattle. Poland fell, and if we had depended upon the 
armies of Poland that were fighting for the Allies, Poland to-day 
would have been either a German or an Austrian province. The 
half that were fighting against the Allies fought to the end. Polish 
troops in German uniforms were shooting down Frenchmen and 
British and Italians who were fighting for Poland’s freedom. The 
liberty of Poland is due to Italy, Britain, and France. There is 
not a letter in the Treaty of Versailles that does not mean a young 
British life, not a letter that does not mean nearly two French 
lives, and there were hundreds of thousands of Italians. Poland 
above all ought to respect every comma in the Treaty of Versailles, 
and now that Germany is disarmed, when Germany is helpless 
through the action of the Allies, Poland says she will fight even 
against the Treaty of Versailles for Silesia. 


I see M. Korfanty says that all the Poles in Silesia will die 
rather than surrender. If they had thought that earlier, when 
the battle for Polish freedom was being fought, there would have 
been fewer British, French, and Italian lives lost. But they 
have thought of it only when Germany is disarmed and helpless. 
The Polish Government repudiates responsibility. One is bound 
to accept the statement as representing their view, but it has 
happened once too often. Lithuania, by a settlement to which 
America was a party, and France and Italy and Britain, was given 
Vilna. Vilna was occupied by regular Polish troops in defiance 
of the Allies. They were asked to retire. The Polish Govern- 
ment said she had no responsibility—“ They went there without 
our wish.” They are still there. The same thing is happening 
now, and there is the same disclaimer of responsibility. But there 
are arms passing from Poland; Polish officers are crossing the 
frontier. All this makes it very difficult to feel that these repudia- 
tions of responsibility are anything but purely verbal. Signor 
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D’Annunzio seized Fiume in defiance of the Italian Government. 
The Italian nation felt that its honour was involved. Signor 
D’Annunzio and his men are out of Fiume. The Italian Govern- 
ment took steps, even to the point of forcible action, for they 
felt that the honour of a great nation was involved. I commend 
that fine example to Poland. 


May I say just this word from the point of view of the Allies ? 
It is our supreme interest to respect the Treaty of Versailles. 
For the moment we have overwhelming force on our side, and 
Germany must submit. The future is dark and uncertain. No 
one can tell with what it is charged. The only thing I venture 
to predict at this Box is this—that force will count less and less 
with the Treaty of Versailles, and the honour and credit of 
Germany, her signature to her bond, will count more and more. 
But if circumstances change, and if the power of these 60,000,000 
people, very powerful, as we know too well from experience, able, 
courageous and resourceful, is, I will not say regained, but 
becomes more vital because of the changed circumstances, it 
ought and it will count more and more. Then it will be a bad 
thing in the reckoning if Germany can say, “‘ You are asking us 
to honour our bond. What did you do with yours? When it 
Was against us, whether it was for reparation or disarmament, 
vou insisted, you threatened to blockade us, you were prepared 
to take over the coal mines which are the essence of the life of 
Germany, because you wanted to compel us to carry out the 
Treaty of Versailles. What did you do when Poland defied you 
over Silesia? Were you then equally insistent?” I am entitled 
to say that, and I say it solemnly to Britain and to the Allies. 
It is not merely a matter of honour—and that surely is not to 
be despised—it is a matter of safety, it is a matter of security, 
that we should show that we must adhere to that Treaty when 
it is for us—yes, and when it is against us! I dislike and I fear 
more than I can tell, this sort of trifling with this Treaty, this 
sort of playing with it, and saying, “ After all, they are only 
Germans.” They are entitled to abide by everything which that 
bond either imposes upon them or takes from them, or gives to 
them, and we ought to judge impartially, with a stern sense of 
justice, whether it is for us or whether it is against us. 

There are two ways of dealing with this situation. One is 
that the Allied troops should insist upon restoring order. It is 
not for me to express a military opinion, but I should be rather 
surprised if it could not be done. I have this further difficulty 
however in expressing an opinion. We have been obliged to 
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withdraw our troops and therefore our Allies are entitled to say 
to us: “It is not for you to insist upon the lives of our soldiers 
being put in jeopardy.” I therefore do not insist upon that part 
of the argument. But I am entitled to insist upon the alternative. 
Rither the Allies ought to insist upon the Treaty being respected, 
ot they ought to allow the Germans to do it. Not merely to 
disarm Germany, but to say that such troops as she has got, are 
not to be permitted to take part in restoring order in what, until 
the decision comes, is their own province—that is not fair. Fair 
play is what Britain stands for, and I hope she will stand for it 
to the end. A great name in the world is associated with that 
word, and I hope, although they are Germans, that we will show 
all the more that we stand for fair play. Our authority will be 
all the greater for it. Are we to say to Germany: Here is your 
province, here is something which has to be decided by the 
Treaty of Versailles either for or against you, but the Poles are 
to be allowed in defiance of that Treaty to take it and you are 
not to be allowed to defend yourselves in a province which has 
been yours for 200 years and which certainly has not been Polish 
for 600 years. You are not to be allowed to defend yourselves 
there, you cannot arm or protect yourselves and yet we are not 
to interfere by virtue of the Treaty of Versailles. That is dis- 
creditable. It is cowardly. It is not worthy of the honour of 
any land and I am perfectly certain it would not be the attitude 
that the Allies would take up. 


The only thing I should like to say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in conclusion is this. Whatever happens we ¢annot accept 
a fait accompli. ‘That would be to permit a defiance which might 
lead to consequences of the most disastrous kind and we do not 
accept it. I venture to call attention to the fact that there are 
possibilities in Europe which render it essential that we should 
all stand by the arrangement which is involved in this Treaty. 
Russia is now a broken Power, exhausted and in the hands, as I 
think, of a hopeless despotism which is running the country upon 
impossible principles, but it is a great country, it is a gigantic 
country, it is a country of almost inexhaustible resources, and it 
is peopled by a very gallant race. Anyone who reads the history 
of the War, before their defeat, will see how gallant they were 
when they fought even without rifles and simply presented their 
bare breasts to an enemy that was armed with the most powerful 
equipment that had ever gone into a field of battle. That country 
is not going to remain as it is. Can anyone here tell me what it 
is going to be? It will not be what it is now for long. That it 
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is going to be a powerful country, that it is going to be a 
dominant country, that it is going to have a say in the future 
of Europe and of the world, everybody knows. What view will 
it take, on what side will it be, and who will be its partners in the 
game of nations ? Will it be here or will it be there? I ask those 
who tear up the Treaty of Versailles when it does not suit them 
to think of that, and of the possibilities of the rest of Central 
Europe, and in all solemnity, with an earnest desire to see peace 
restored in Europe, knowing that peace cannot be restored any- 
where except on the basis of stern justice, I from here make an 
appeal to all concerned to do what is right, to do what is fair, 
to dismiss prejudices, to be upright and fear not.” 


BRITAIN REMAINS SILENT. 


Without the necessity of going further, it would seem obvious 
from the foregoing that, firstly, leading authorities from three 
political parties held the view, as we do ourselves, that the dis- 
memberment of Upper Silesia was a breach of the Treaty of 
Versailles ; secondly, that a situation favourable to such a breach 
was promoted by the Polish coups d’état with the connivance of 
the French Government; and thirdly, that responsible public 
men with a knowledge of the coal-mining industry have related 
the impoverishment and distress of British coal-fields with the 
question of Silesia. 

If the partition of Silesia by force of arms was a grave breach 
of the Treaty of Versailles in 1921, as has been declared, for 
example, by the Prime Minister of the day, by a member of the 
present British Cabinet, and by prominent members of the Labour 
Party, then, since the Partition, as has been shown, was contrived 
by force, without either an honourable or courageous regard for 
the Treaty of Versailles, it remains in 1929, also, a breach of the 
terms of the Treaty. As has been shown, also, the policy of 
disregarding the contractual terms of Treaties and Agreements 
has been pursued since 1921, by that Party which owed its very 
existence to the Treaty itself, namely, Poland. While the Polish 
Administration, aided and abetted by France, piles breach upon 
breach of the Geneva Agreement, upon the initial breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles, thousands of British miners, and indirectly 
the whole of Great Britain, suffer, directly and indirectly, from 
the outrage. And Britain remains silent. 
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CoMPARATIVE WAGES. 

We will now proceed to an examination of comparative wages. 
We already know that the International Labour Office in Geneva 
has stated that standard of life in the Polish coal-fields is the 
lowest in Europe. The figures contributed by the Ministry of 
Mines for the quarter ending September, 1928, state :-— 

Average cash earnings 


per shift. 
s. a. 

Great Britain ... abs — sins 9 3t 
Germany ae oe wai sad 8 #7 
Poland be ; 3 II 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that, whatever else it may 
have done, rightly or wrongly, the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain has fought consistently for a higher standard of life, 
through higher real wages, for the miner; and that now, with 
national sympathy aroused, whatever may be the destiny of the 
coal-mining industry, we shall not permit wages and the standard 
of life to fall to the level of degradation which characterizes that 
of the Polish miner working in pits under Polish control. 


CONTRASTING THE STANDARD OF LIFE OF POLISH AND GERMAN 
MINE WORKERS. 


The contrast between the working conditions and standard of 
life of the German and Polish miners is illuminating. Not only 
have I studied the statistics from our own Government Depart- 
mental Offices, but I have also secured the official statistics and 
evidence in Upper Silesia itself. I have, too, tested the evidence 
from conversations with working miners, both German and 
Polish, by personal visits to their homes and to the coal face, 
and in conversation with the best of all statisticians, the woman 
responsible for the monthly and weekly budget in the home. 

In German Silesia a hewer of coal obtains an average net 
weekly wage, without deductions, of 56s. There is a minimum 
basic wage and he can increase this by increased production. In 
addition to the net cash wage he receives insurance and medical 
benefits, free medical and dental treatment for his children, and 
free facilities for washing of clothes and household linen for his 
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wife also at the pithead. He receives also at the pithead a free 
lock-up for his own clothes and every day a free hot bath. This 
care of clothes and washing facilities constitute a very considerable 
economy in the household budget, saving clothing itself, and the 
dirt which comes to a British miner’s house with its concomitant 
of disease. He receives also a cottage at a purely nominal rent, 
provided and built either from the capital of the mine organization, 
by the State, or by Building Societies. The average rent of such 
houses is 10s. per week; they are well built, with water, central 
heating, and electric light laid on; and consist of a kitchen with 
an admirable range, a parlour and two bedrooms, one for children 
and one for adults, the average size of the rooms being 16 feet 
by 12 feet. Like British and Polish miners, also, a coal allowance 
amounting in the case of German miners to seven tons a year is 
made. That the standard of life among the German miners is a 
high one is demonstrated by the admirable furnishings of the 
cottages, cleanliness of the linen, good clothing and boots, the 
dress and cleanliness of the women and children and the evidence 
of the larders. 

There is considerable unemployment in German Upper Silesia, 
amounting to 140,000 persons in the current month. This is due 
to the economic disturbances within the territory itself. It may 
seem strange at first sight that with this large burden of unem- 
ployment in German Upper Silesia some thousands of workmen 
from Polish Silesia are prompted by the German Authorities daily 
to cross the frontier for work in the German Silesian mines and 
works, The chief reason for this is that these workmen, though 
for the most part not actively so, due to pressure, are part of the 
German-feeling Minority in Polish Silesia, and it would not be 
fair to deprive them of their livelihood, now that they suffer the 
misfortune and oppression of politically being citizens of the 
Polish State. 

Incidentally, those responsible for the British Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, and for the administration of British mines in general, 
could not do better than to observe for themselves the adminis- 
tration in the German Silesian coal-fields, the admirable example 
of good sense and paternal administration, industrial efficiency 
and humanitarianism going hand in hand. 
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The contrast of the conditions in what is now Polish Silesia, 
after so short a period as seven years, is pitiable. With the excep- 
tion of that small percentage of miners who are able to cross the 
frontier the average cash weekly wages of the hewer of coal for 
the same week as the German miners, that is, 48 hours, is 24s. 
This is 57 per cent. less than the German miner’s wage. Official 
British figures show it in comparison to be even more unfavourable. 
From observation in the retail stores and markets, the cost of 
living in German and Polish Silesia is about the same, though, 
due to immensely high tariffs, such essentials to working-class 
diet, due to their high vitamin content, as fruit, cost 800 per cent. 
tO 1,200 per cent. more in Polish Silesia than in the German ter- 
ritory across the frontier. In order to equip himself with a new 
pair of boots, the Polish Silesian workman must contribute the 
whole of one week’s net wages. 

The former excellent houses for the workers constructed by 
German mine administration and by the State of course remain. 
But while numbers of new houses, equipped with every modern 
convenience, have been built in German Silesia since 1922, there 
are very few new buildings, other than lavish State offices, for the 
purpose of impressing the population, in Polish Silesia. The 
miners’ houses are becoming dilapidated ; bare woodwork shows 
through the paint; while within, the furnishings are of the most 
meagre and haphazard description. Children are emaciated, 
anaemic, and ill-nourished in comparison with those of the German 
miner. The clothing of the men, and usually of the women, too, 
consists of rags, and it is often the custom of women, in order to 
allow the children to go to school during the bitter cold winter 
months, to deprive themselves of their own underclothing and 
provide some covering for their offspring. The Polish Silesian 
miners, of course, still receive the bath benefit organized by the 
old German administration and still carried on either by German, 
American or French-Polish administration, while in the case of 
the old German-administered pits, and the American too, every 
attempt is still made to maintain the efficiency and spirits of the 
workmen through welfare work. 

Despite the disabilities which the Polish Silesian workers now 
suffer, they still maintain themselves with admirable fortitude. 
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But there is grave unrest and the threat of strike among them. 
Characteristically, the Polish administration seeks to intervene in 
what is a simple economic issue. The Wojewoda, himself, is 
attempting by pressure to impose a new political Trade Union 
upon the mine workers, known as the Federacjir Pracy. It must 
be plain that the Polish Silesian mining industry can contribute 
higher wages. Dumping at Gdingen is bolstered up both by 
railway freight subsidy and by raising prices of coal in the 
domestic market; but this artificial trade does not reflect itself 
in the miners’ wages. The vote of thousands of Silesian miners 
was obtained for Poland during the Plebiscite by extravagant 
promises in the economic field. Korfanty to-day must be dis- 
illusioned emotionally, though his interests never coincided with 
those of the miners. He is in violent opposition to the Polish 
Silesian administration under the Wojewoda. The Polish Silesian 
miners, too, are now disillusioned. In order to win the miners 
to the Pan-Polish cause, the Polish administration is about to offer 
a very small rise in wages, while the unions are demanding 
thirty per cent. increase. The intention of the Wojewoda for 
political purposes is to break the unions. If the Wojewoda bad 
any sincere interest in the welfare of the workers he possessed 
the power long ago to raise the standard of the Polish Silesian 
miners’ level from that of virtual slavery. But that the Polish 
administration in the past has not been so interested is demon- 
strated by the conditions, for example, at Dombrowa, where even 
housing conditions are miserable and mean beyond description. 

It is scarcely surprising that Polish miners prefer the happier 
conditions of employment within German-owned pits in German 
Silesia ; nor is it surprising also, incidentally, that Wasser-Polnisch 
Silesian women in the cottages which I have visited prefer German 
conditions for their men and the German schools for their children. 
There is abundant proof everywhere of this fact. 


A Coat CARTEL FOR THE BALTIC. 

Poland is quite fully determined to make the utmost of her 
newly-acquired coal-mining industry. Great Britain must realize 
what this means. The Silesian coal-fields are abundantly fortu- 
nate: coal, zinc, lead can be mined as one industrial unit, com- 
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pleted by works, rolling mills and factories at the pithead.” : Retent a 


Polish railway development is proposed primarily to serve the 
Silesian coal-fields. Poland’s objective is the Baltic market. It 
is evident that it matters not in how far, or by what measures, 
British producers may reduce the price of export coal, the Polish 
producers will remain in a privileged position, and “ dumping ” 
will continue. The present pithead price of coal is under 5s. per 
ton, taking into account all charges. Even supposing that miners’ 
strikes, by advancing wages, secure a considerably higher pit- 
head price, it does not seem possible that the British mining 
industry can hope to secure more than a small percentage of the 
future Baltic market. All the desiderata point the other way. It 
must be remembered, too, that under German administration 
freights on the German State Railways were controlled by the 
Dawes Plan, whereas to-day Silesian coal is transported upon 
the subsidized and uncontrolled State Railways of Poland. 

It would, however, seem to be wisdom for all parties interested 
in the Baltic market to co-operate in a cartel, to fix a quota for 
production and export and to maintain prices which will not only 
ensure a satisfying standard of living for the hewer of coal, but 
which will, also, force Scandinavia to pay a fair and economic 
price for the product. The Scandinavian countries to-day are 
enabled to purchase coal at dumping prices, and indirectly, 
therefore, the Scandinavian industries which live upon coal, 
especially steel and engineering, are also placed in a favourable 
position when tendering in world markets. The present policy 
of indirect subsidy and of price-cutting must be disastrous not 
only to the coal-mining industry as a whole, but, also, to the 
basic industries founed upon coal and its by-products. 

It may be repeated that 40,000 Polish workmen have been 
transferred to the French coal-fields in the neighbourhood of 
Lille. In 1913 the number of men employed in the French 
coal-mining industry was 203,208 and the average daily output 
of coal was 136,147 tons. The figures for November last year, 
respectively, were 295,369 men and 179,081 tons. There is no 
unemployment in France; and these workmen, as is well known, 
exist with a deplorably low standard of life. There are constant 
references to their unhappy condition in the Polish Socialist and 
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' Trade Union Press, while protests through Polish Consuls in 
France come to naught. The trade balance has moved very 
strongly in favour of France; and it is not unfair to say that 
the reason for such movement is in part due to coal dumping 
on the back of what is virtually the enslavement of mine workers. 

Export TO SCANDINAVIA. 

The Report of the Royal Commission in the Coal Industry 
(1925) provides the following statement :— 

Since the transfer from Germany of the mines in Polish Upper 
Silesia, the fourth place in the world’s exporting countries is held 
by Poland. Her exports are at the rate of about 11 million tons 
a year. Her markets are in the neighbouring central European 
states, and she is not at present a serious rival in the British export 
trade. It is true that since her natural market in Germany has 
been closed, she has been trying to find fresh outlets in places 
(¢.g., Scandinavia and Italy) that we normally supply. But it is 
not likely that it will prove economically possible for her to gain 
a permanent footing in these countries, though we may suffer 
indirectly from her increased exports elsewhere. 

It is shown clearly from the trade figures published in this 
monograph that the supposition expressed has not been fulfilled. 
With extraordinary activity since 1925, Poland has been exerting 
her energy in the Baltic market with the initial advantage of a 
wage standard less than half that of British miners. To Great 
Britain, Scandinavia is a declining market, due directly to Polish 
competition. Prior to the separation of Silesia this coal, now 
dumped in the Baltic, was absorbed within German industries, 
while we were able favourably to compete with German exports, 
owing to our natural advantage of seaports and comparatively 
low freight charges, while the level of British and German wages 
was almost equal. To-day, under the new regime, Poland, without 
the domestic industries capable of absorbing the output of her 
newly-acquired coal-fields, and with the German market closed, 
has become Britain’s most serious competitor. The total average 
British coal exports to Scandinavia for the years 1909-13 amounted 
to 9,917,900 tons. For the quarter ended 30th September, 1928, 
the total tonnage of British coal raised amounted to 53,552,053, 
of which 49,460,446 tons was available for commercial disposal. 
The total wages paid for the quarter was £23,491,618 and the 
total number of workpeople employed was 859,259, the average 
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earning per shift being 9s. 33d. and the average output per man 
shift being 21-13 cwts. The wage charge represents almost 70% 
of the total charge, and provides if averaged an earning for those 
actually engaged in the industry, of about two pounds per week, 
granting consistent employment and a full working week. No 
one can suggest that a wage of forty shillings for a forty-eight 
hour week of arduous and dangerous toil is excessive, yet we 
have already seen that the Polish miners receive only twenty-four 
shillings for a similar working week. 

Of the total output, 16,645,000 tons were shipped during the 
same quarter for export and foreign bunkers. This total is about 
one-third of the total output. The output per man shift is 
approximately one ton, producing an average wage of 9s. 3}d. 
Every additional ton sold for export would bring into British 
homes, therefore, an additional 9s. 34d. The Scandinavian market 
is capable of absorbing a stupendous tonnage. From the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Coal (1925), Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark alone absorbed in the June quarter, 1925, 1,685,129 
tons at average declared value per ton F.O.B. of 17s. 6d., and in 
the December quarter of the same year 2,142,461 tons valued at 
16s. 3d. In recent years, however, British exports in the Baltic 
have been declining, being unable to compete with Polish Silesian 
coal at the new wage rates since the Plebiscite ; and since Poland, 
backed by French finance, has attacked the British market. 


REPARATION COAL. 


It should again be emphasized that since 1923 British coal 
exports have sustained a loss amounting to 29,000,000 tons, a 
loss in money values of £54,000,000. This sum represents 
approximately {40,000,000 in wages; and on the average wage 
for consistent labour, it is plain that if we could regain the whole 
of our export trade, the additional tonnage would employ addi- 
tionally between 150,000 and 200,000 men at present unemployed. 
We have consistently held the view that, quite apart from the 
Silesian question, the Treaty of Versailles, also, embodied principles 
which imposed upon Germany conditions which would ruin both 
our coal trade and our shipping yards. Previously we were 
exporting coal from, for example, South Wales to both France 
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and Belgium at £4 10s. and £5 per ton. Under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany had to supply France and Belgium 
with free Reparation coal. In consequence our own market was 
closed down. The Treaty imposed conditions upon Germany, 
also, which took her shipping from her, and there were so many 
ships in our yards that the British ship-building industry, as 
everyone now knows, practically came to a standstill. France 
has utilized the free Reparation coal for the support of her own 
manufacturing industries, while her financiers have profited from 
the export of other coal, much of which is produced by Polish 
“slave” labour, in customary British markets. Especially so is 
this, as has been demonstrated, with Silesian coal. Whatever 
changes may be made in the organization, administration or 
control of British coal-fields, we can see no hope for reviving 
any trade until disastrous economic policies, morally wrong, also, 
have been reversed. 


POLITICS AND THE MINING INDUSTRY. 


The British coal-mining industry has suffered from the inter- 
ference and intrusions of politics. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, British miners are firmly convinced that the Government 
of the day fully supported the coal-miners at the time of the lock- 
out, or strike, and of the General Strike itself. Similarly, British 
owners feel that the miners themselves, through the instrument of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, alone are responsible for 
the disasters to the industry. 


Whatever may be the truth—and it is no purpose of this 
monograph to take part in the controversy—it is certainly true 
that most of the ills from which we suffer in the body politic have 
their source in the minds of our own citizens. No one who has 
visited British mining villages can fail to be appalled at their 
squalor, at the lack of simple sanitation, good housing and facilities 
for the conduct of cultured life. British miners’ wages may, in 
the past, have been comparatively high, but low as are the wages 
of the Polish Silesian miners since the Partition, the workers 
themselves have been very well cared for by the old German 
administration ; while, also, the German Silesian miner enjoys a 
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standard of life of which British miners would be envious. It is 
quite certain, therefore, that had British mining administration 
introduced similar benefits in the past at the time when the 
industry was prosperous, there would be a far greater willingness 
to co-operate to-day. At least, squalor, dirt and disease would 
have been replaced by comfort, cleanliness and good health. 
From these latter sources spring the contented mind. These 
benefits in Silesia were of German origin, and while cash wages 
in German Silesia remain at an average of 7s. per shift, the cash 
wages in Polish Silesia have fallen nearly 60 per cent. 

With the exception of the purely economic question, the 
present turmoil in Polish Upper Silesia is wholly artificial, manu- 
factured with the Chauvinist objective of forcing the German 
. minority wholly out of Polish Silesia. Sight must not, therefore, 
be lost of the two wholly separate issues, political and economic. 
Workers’ interests are being subordinated to political projects ; 
and so far as the workers are concerned the pity of this is 
profound. 

For political objects, almost wholly misunderstood, under the 
Stress of virulent propaganda, the Polish Silesian population has 
already contributed immense economic sacrifices as the compara- 
tive wage levels in Polish and German Silesia demonstrate. Yet, 
even so, the truest friendship between the old type of German 
director and foreman and the Silesian worker is invariably to be 
found underground and in the workshop. The miners in no way 
seek the expulsion of the traditional paternal administration, 
which has provided, not only comfortable homes and satisfactory 
conditions of work, but also higher wages. Testimony as to 
such satisfaction is to be found from men with wider horizons 
and more ample experience, now in the Silesian pits, who have 
worked in British, French, and American coal-mines. The present 
unrest, threatening strikes in the Kattowitz area, is due to the 
very low cash wages in Polish Silesia. By subtle propaganda, it 
is suggested by agents of the Wojewoda’s administration that the 
expulsion of German directorship and management will supply 
the wage deficiency, while a Pan-Polish industrial union would 
secure such a result. The unrest, therefore, due to economic 
causes is now embroiled in the general political whirlpool. The 
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miners are being thrust into strikes, with the most slender 
resources, to serve a subtle political project. 

Thus are the methods of brute force being marshalled by the 
Polish State in place of the newer and happier conceptions of 
right and of justice. 


THE REPARATION ISSUE. 


It seems a poor argument, indeed, advanced from some 
quarters, that, ten years after the conclusion of peace, German 
standards of life should be penalized in order to provide higher 
and more speedy Reparation payments. Even were such a policy 
enabled, by international agreement and by pressure, it is difficult 
to see how the British coal-mining industry would be advantaged, 
or how, by this method, the British taxpayer would be relieved of 
even a fraction of his burden, due to unemployment contributions. 
The argument is as short-sighted, or self-interested, as it is absurd. 
Taxation may be, as it is, three times as heavy per head in Britain 
as it is in Germany. Mr. Parker Gilbert, Agent-General for 
Reparation Payments, may, in his recent report, have stressed the 
high standard of living in Germany, as he did, as “ an impressive 
indication of the improved standard of living.” But, as everyone, 
who pauses to consider, realizes, high standards of living imply a 
high level of consumption, and this condition means busy factories 
and busy people, less unemployment, less industrial strife, less 
misery, less taxation. Great Britain must seek further, probe 
deeper, if the key to the problem is to be found. Even so, as 
economists insisted eight years ago, and as has been herein demon- 
strated, the dismemberment of Silesia, with its consequent economic 
disturbances, not a little also affect the general question of Repara- 
tions, as it does that, also, of unemployment in Great Britain. 


HONESTY THE Best Po.uicy. 


Any competent business man knows perfectly well that a 
business policy which invites forceful measures and harsh terms 
between buyer and seller is sooner or later doomed to failure. 
In the prosperous United States, there is a wholesome platitude 
which runs, “ The next best man to yourself is your competitor 
—get to know him.” What is true of trade, must be true also 
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of political co-operation, since the politics of our age rest almost 
entirely upon economic or business considerations. So long as 
Great Britain is a party to the harsh measures determined by the 
Treaty of Versailles, so long will British trade continue to suffer. 

No one, but a partisan who has permitted Germophobia to 
become a dominant passion, could reasonably support the view 
advanced in some quarters that any change in Germany’s eastern 
frontier will be provocative of a war condition. The history of 
Silesia demonstrates centuries of peaceful rule and ever-growing 
prosperity under German rule. To-day, under the new regime, 
passions are aroused, the atmosphere is charged with revolutionary 
tendencies, while a vigorous irridenta has been created, dangerous 
to the ultimate peace of Europe. 

We must emphasize again the fact that Polish coal exports 
to Scandinavia from January to September, 1928, amounted to 
4,830,856 tons, whereas the import from England decreased by 
1,583,000 tons, approximating to a wage bill at. current rates of 
£700,000, or the annual additional permanent employment of 
between six and seven thousand British miners. And instead of 
increasing, the British export market in the Baltic is declining, 
due to quite unnecessary and to artificially-created and stimulated 
wrong Polish competition. 


THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION, COAL, AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problem of the British coal industry remains with us 
insistent and unsolved. We are now upon the eve of a General 
Election, the issues of which will be of far greater importance, 
both in the fields of domestic and international politics, than any 
other, certainly since 1918, probably since 1906. There is the 
ever-present danger that national good sense will be stampeded 
by the shrill propaganda of the robust Press; that the clamour 
of the hustings will obscure real vital issues in the dust of personal 
abuse, local jealousies and personal rivalries ; while party passions 
will blind all but the most logical and far-sighted to those profound 
truths which alone should guide the electorate. 

We are convinced, however, that the only problem which 
merits serious discussion is that of Unemployment. The problem 
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itself accounts for the total non-employment of about one million 
able-bodied men, half a million women and tens of thousands of 
juveniles. These are registered unemployed. ‘The figures, in- 
cluding unregistered adults and juveniles and those working on 
short time, would reach an estimate of, we suggest, some three 
million persons. 

Quite apart from the appalling waste in human productive 
capacity, and the ghastly physical and mental deterioration of 
those subjected to unemployment, we are spending as a nation 
some thirty-six million pounds sterling on unemployment pay, 
millions upon out-relief, and enormous sums in charity, services 
and grants. It may be supposed that the total sum expended 
annually in sustaining our unemployed at bare subsistence level 
amounts to not less than fifty millions a year. This colossal sum 
constitutes an overhead charge upon every industrial undertaking, 
great and small, and upon every single home in the land. It is 
a direct charge upon every product of British mines, workshops 
and factories, which must be paid both by the consumer at home 
and in foreign markets. So long as this burden exists, spending 
power will be restricted at home, while competitors in foreign 
markets possess the initial advantage of being able to undercut 
British prices by the amount of this taxation. 

At the back of the problem remains that of our own Coal 
Industry, responsible directly for the greatest number of un- 
employed, and indirectly for nearly the whole. 

This problem, we suggest, is the only one which demands 
any serious consideration by the electorate. Every scheme for 
reform and raising of the standard of life rests ultimately, if not 
immediately, upon its solution. This monograph is not concerned 
with the projects, or panaceas, put forward by the rival political 
parties, though obviously they all merit full and weighty con- 
sideration, in their economic, social and, not least, in their 
psychological aspects. But we suggest that no scheme for 
domestic re-organization of the coal-mining industry, whether 
it seeks to provide better methods for grading, or a more efficient 
system of grouping the fields and marketing the products; or 
whether it be calculated to remove grievances from the minds of 
the miners themselves, or be devised to eliminate waste, providing 
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by-products, and new types of coal, can solve the problem alone. 

The world is one economic unit. Tariffs in export markets, 
comparative wages in sterling values in coal-producing countries, 
capacity for domestic coal consumption among our competitors, 
credits, among other factors, are desiderata as important as any 
of the previous considerations. 


Coat Exports Losr. 


In 1913 the total exports of British coal amounted to seventy- 
three million tons; in 1923 they assumed a total of seventy-nine 
million tons. At the present date exports have fallen to fifty 
millions. In monetary terms British coal exports are worth only 
forty-five million pounds to-day as compared with ninety-nine 
millions paid in 1923, a loss of fifty-four million pounds. Yet 
even to-day we are exporting more coal to Africa, Asia, South 
America, South and Central Europe than we were during 1923, 
the record exporting year. 


The reason for our loss is not far to seek. The bulk of our 
Baltic trade has gone to Poland, while the terms of the Treaty 
deprived us also of a vast export market. 


According to the Swedish technical paper, Kolmarknaden, the 
Polish exports to Scandinavia from January to September, 1928, 
amounted to 4,830,956 tons, whereas imports from England 
decreased by 1,583,000 tons. 


It should be noted that the International Labour Office at 
Geneva sets down the standard of living in Poland as the lowest 
in Europe, a fact of peculiar significance to British labour. And 
the standard of living remains the lowest in Europe, while vast 
numbers of Polish miners have migrated to enjoy the higher 
standards enjoyed by workers in other lands, including Germany. 


Nor did Poland, a country almost wholly agricultural, being 
in fact an essential granary for Western European industrial 
civilization, possess the industries and organization capable of 
absorbing the output of these mines up till 1921 within German 
economic structure. Poland is now delivering coal up to the 
point of straining its transport facilities in delivery. The new 
railway from Kattowitz to Gdynia will probably be completed 
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by 1930, and with this extension Polish coal exports can be 
further increased up to fifty per cent. 


Tue British Home CONSUMER ALSO Pays. 


The policy of the British coal owners to meet this competition 
has been to subsidize export coal at the expense of the home 
consumer, and by restriction of output. The theory upon which 
this policy was based is of course obvious, namely, to reduce 
supplies and re-win the export market with the object of reaching 
a point at which prices could be raised to an economic level 
against foreign consumption. The result, however, has been 
both an immense fall in the output of British coal-fields and a 
steady decline in export prices. The Polish producers, with an 
ample margin for profit, taking into consideration both the low 
wage level of real wages and the favourable rate of exchange, 
met reduction by reduction. The British consumer, already 
burdened with an unbearable load of taxation, due in large 
measure to the deep depression and incidence of unemployment 
in the mining industry, was unable to purchase usual, even 
necessary, supplies in the home market, while he was asked to 
carry also the burden of the export subsidy, which as a policy 
also, for the resuscitation of the export market, hopelessly failed. 

Every voter, every sane man and woman, with the plain facts 
before them, should therefore consider this problem in all its 
aspects. Each has a duty towards his fellow-men in this country, 
especially to the mining community, and a wider one to humanity. 
In laying the facts before the public I am making my contribution 
towards a solution of the problem. I should stand ashamed of 
my Own generation if I had not attempted to provide facts which 
may help to guide public opinion. 


BRITAIN’S MORAL OBLIGATION. 


It is, perhaps, one of the strange phenomena of life that 
success does not proceed from wrong; in a platitude, “ honesty 
is the best policy.” The British coal industry may perhaps, 
therefore, by some inscrutable law of Providence, have suffered 
ill from the injustice of the Treaty of Versailles, when Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points were accepted, unconditionally, as the foundation 
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of world peace. The Supreme Council in Paris, modifying the 
recommendations of the Plebiscite Commission, bargaining 
together, made a travesty of the principle of self-determination 
and begged the Treaty of Versailles. The Partition was sprung 
upon the world, supported by special pleading and specious 
propaganda. The result has proved to be as disastrous to our 
own coal-mining industry, as it has to the Silesian people. 

And the Problem of Coal remains with us insistent and 
unsolved. We suggest that the solution lies very largely in 
Upper Silesia. 

It is indisputable, therefore, that quite apart from the very 
serious consideration which the British people must give to the 
moral issues involved in the Silesian problem, as they may taint 
the British signature to the Treaty of Versailles and qualify British 
sincerity in the work of the League, Great Britain is menaced in 
the Baltic with a serious new rival, namely, Poland, whose export 
power is based upon the lowest wage rates in Europe, and a 
consequent standard of life at a deplorably low level. Is Britain 
blind ? | 
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